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The appearance of this number of the Recorp, due November 
first, has been delayed for a month because of the extensive strike 
of the Typographical Union. Such an incident does not tend to 
produce that state of philosophic calm in which, theoretically at 
least, such occurrences should be discussed. The editors accord- 
ingly refrain from comment. 


The Recorp publishes in this issue two articles, both of which 
are of somewhat unusual length and both of which, it is believed, 
will prove of unusual interest. For some years now it has been 
the custom of Hartford Seminary..to oper the year with an ad- 
dress by one of the professors." The-spéake? this year was Dr. C. 
S. Beardslee, professor of Biblical Dogmatics and Ethics. He se- 
lected for his thenie one ‘of the towering characters ‘of American 
history and submitted it’ ts an ‘analysis with the’ purpose of re- 
vealing through concrete examination vital and essential ethical 
principles. The result was a sketch having great interest both as 
an analysis of the character of the “ Saviour of his Country ” and 
as a study of ethical ideals. It suggests a method of treating 
ethics which if properly developed would be of great pedagogical 
value. 


The second article is the thesis for the degree of Bachelor of 
Divinity presented by a Japanese student, graduating with his 
class last summer from Hartford Seminary. It has seemed best to 
print in the precise form in which it was originally written rather 
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than to run the risk of sacrificing something of the charm of in- 
dividuality in the effort to change it from the thetical to the maga- 
zine form. The paper contributes to the student of comparative 
religions an interesting picture of a pre-Lutheran Luther working 
out on a Buddhistic basis a Japanese doctrine of Justification by 
Faith. 





The topic of Comparative Religion is receiving not a little im- 
pulse this season from the lectures of Samuel Satthianadhan, 
LL.D., Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy in the Presi- 
dency College, Madras, India. During the month of November 
Dr. Satthianadhan delivered in Hosmer Hall five lectures on the 
“Indian Philosophical Systems as related to Christianity.” The 
point of view of a scholarly and well-trained Indian Christian 
proved to be iiluminating as respects both the likenesses and 
differences between the oriental and the occidental religious con- 
sciousness. The lecturer’s clearness of vision and simplicity of 
exposition, together with his admirable appreciation of perspec- 
tive, made his addresses of very unusual interest ; and his evident 
freedom from either Hindu or Christian dogmatism lifted his com- 
parison of the two religions, and his elucidation of the superior 
worth of Christianity, to the plane of calm and deliberated judg- 
ments of great positive value. We are glad to be informed that 
his lectures are, before long, to appear in book form. 





Such papers as‘ ~Mr.; Tanaka's ; artd such addresses as Dr. 
Satthianadhan’s given distinctive: Signfficance to the modern ten- 
dency to submit Christianity to a new anal sis. What is the es- 
sence of Christigixity >. :This isthe persists: qtiestion. Many and 
varied are the dnswerS. *% would simplify matters if the question 
were divided. Perhaps it should be separated into several ques- 
tions. What was the Christianity of Jesus ? What was the 
Christianity of Peter? Of Paul? Of John? Of the Apol- 
ogists ? Of the Anti-Gnostic Writers? Of Origen? Of 
Athanasius ? Of Augustine ? Of the Scholastics ? Of the Re- 
formers? Of this or that church or school of modern times? 
Plainly the, answer will depend upon the historical delimitation of 
the question. But here the greatest diversity of view prevails 
among us. Ask a Roman Catholic and he will refer you with 
considerable confidence to Thomas Aquinas. Ask a Presby- 
terian and he will name John Calvin with a show of doggedness. 





Editorial 


Ask the followers of Albrecht Ritsch! and each of them will tell 
you what Christianity ought to be. A consensus of view is clearly 
impossible until an agreement be reached as to whose Christianity 
is to be analyzed and estimated. It may, however, be contended 
that the essential elements of Christianity have persisted from the 
beginning and under all circumstances down through the cen- 
turies, and still persist. But if so, what are those elements ? 
Has any new element been added since the faith was first delivered 
to the saints ? If so, what and when ? Moreover, have any ele- 
ments persisted from the beginning that are not of the essence of 
Christianity ? If so, what are they ? Again there is a babel of 
voices. 


Another cause of confusion is the failure to realize that the 
Christian religion has many elements common to other great re- 
ligions. Christianity was, indeed, the fulfilment of one great re- 
ligion, and that religion had filled out many others and had be- 
come to a degree the heir of all. Our first inquiry, then, should 
be as to what are the peculiar elements or distinguishing charac- 
teristics of the Christian religion; or, better still, what were the 
elements which were originally peculiar to the Christian faith. 
Did, indeed, the founder of Christianity introduce anything essen- 
tially new and make it structurally indispensable in the faith of his 
followers ? The answer to this question is affirmative. But the 
difficulty now lies in determining what Jesus really did and 
taught, and how he intended his disciples to construe his message 
and life-work. We are largely dependent upon the testimony of 
his disciples as to the character and import of his words and deeds 
and life. Is it not fair to assume that Jesus succeeded in lodging 
in their minds and hearts the fundamentals of his religion ? 
When they had recovered their poise, viewed his career and teach- 
ing as a whole, and tested his promises by experience, the re- 
siduum must have been the essence of his Christianity. 


Setting aside now the great truths more or less common to all 
great religions, and especially preéminent in the Hebrew re- 
ligion, such as the fatherhood of God, the brotherhood of man, 
the need of salvation, assurance of the future life, and the 
like, let us ask what Jesus added to these articles of faith, that was 
peculiarly his own. Here is a line of inquiry that promises well. 
If now we turn to our sources and ask the first disciples what 
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Jesus added to their religion, we shall get a fairly specific answer. 
Paul surely should not be neglected. Indeed, he is our best wit- 
ness. He was plainly a primitive disciple, and was the first to 
clearly distinguish between Christianity and Judaism. He has 
told us very specifically what were the new elements in his Chris- 
tian faith, or rather what was the absolutely new element in 
that faith. Students of St. Paul will not differ greatly regarding 
this point. The apostle certainly leaves us in no doubt as to the 
foundation upon which he was building his hopes. He preached 
Christ and Him crucified, — to the Jews a stumbling block, to the 
Gentiles foolishness. Yet therein for him lay the power of God 
and the wisdom of God. Faith in the crucified Christ was what 
made Paul a Christian. He became reconciled to God through 
the death of his Son, and thereafter for Paul to live was Christ. 
This was the cardinal fact and truth in his Christianity. Salva- 
tion through the sufferings of the Saviour was the deepest and 
dearest conviction of his heart. This was the one absolutely new 
and essential element in his Christian faith. Other things were, 
to be sure, essential, but they had been essential while he was yet 
living as a Jew, and before his conversion to Christ. Many of the 
articles of his former faith had, of course, been greatly purified 
and exalted and some of them had been entirely abolished. Those 
that had survived were such as Jesus himself bore witness to and 
sanctioned by word and deed. These, however, were not suffi- 
cient to make a man a Christian. Faith in the sacrificial death of 
Christ was alone sufficient to make Saul a new man in Christ 
Jesus. 

The testimony of Paul is in essential harmony with the com- 
mon Christian faith of those early days. The early chapters of 
the book of the Acts and the First Epistle of Peter, bear witness 
to the same attitude of mind toward the reconciling death of Jesus. 
The Epistle to the Hebrews is largely devoted to this theme. 
There is no evidence in any of the early sources of a conflict of 
view on this question. Paul and the Twelve never clashed con- 
cerning the significance of Jesus Christ and the Cross to the Chris- 
tian faith. They disputed about other questions, but not about 
this. Unless there had been substantial agreement concerning 
this cardinal doctrine, we should certainly find traces of the con- 
troversy in the early literature. We can, therefore, safely con- 
clude that the sacrificial atonement was the constituting principle 


of Apostolic Christianity. 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN,— A STUDY IN ETHICS. 





To such as smile at the thought of inviting Ethics and Poli- 
tics and Theology to touch elbows within the narrow bounds of 
a single public address it is recommended to recall the vision of 
Witte and Roosevelt and Komura, standing at an identical mo- 
ment, not merely between the arms of a single bay, nor even upon 
the deck of a single ship, but within the focus of a single lens. 
That picture is as suggestive as it is rare. The central figure, 
towards whom the other two have traversed opposite hemi- 
spheres, is an American, a man for the hour. What man may 
dare he undertakes; though whether he is following or out- 
pacing Providence may not as yet be altogether clear. In any 
case there opens a new; era in world diplomacy. And a seeing 
eye sees other forms and forces there. And these other aids are 
not the deck and gunnery of a modern battleship. No, the 
footing and reinforcement which steadied and girded the tow- 
ering achievements of our gallant President were provided by the 
trained hand and eye of another man for the hour. The world 
had been made ready for that scene upon the Mayflower by learn- 
ing that the proposition of even, open justice among all nations 
may be set beyond the reach of all slander and disrespect, if only 
offered with the God-like candor and childlike modesty of our 
lamented Secretary Hay. 

Nor was John Hay an accident. He had a finished training. 
The inmost true origin of his original, upright statesmanship is 
easy to find and understand. As a lad his life fell in with Lin- 
coln. His youth and thoughtful early manhood all lay within 
the shadow of that majesty. The life and lot, the heart and 
thought, the toil and sacrifice of Lincoln were the seed that 
yielded in the statesmanship of John Hay a hundred fold. In 
that Mayflower scene Hay stands back of Roosevelt; and Lin- 
coln overshadows Hay. In many another modern council cham- 
ber that gaunt form towers behind, laying upon the ripening de- 
cision the mighty pressure of his gentle hand. Lincoln is to- 
day in the field of politics a moral sovereign. His features well 
deserve unveiling again. 


In approaching this study one phase of Lincoln’s life compels 
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our first attention. This is the question of his education, of his 
outfit intellectually. What was the measure of his mind? Had 
he any proper scholarship? Were his mental powers able to hold 
up a spreading, lasting, brightening influence and fame? What 
was the girth of his knowledge? Where ran the roots of his 
wisdom? Had he a mobile mind? Was his thinking accurate? 
Had he any axioms? Was his reasoning coherent, logical? 
Could he be called in any proper sense a political philosopher? 
Was his statesmanship a broad, well-poised and stable art, able 
to bear the light and stand the test of high and ripened scholar- 
ship? Or was Lincoln only a plain, untutored man, whose 
ignorance and mental incapacity need our amplest charity, as our 
ampler learning submits his labors to a close research? 

One thing is sure. Enduring power in any realm must be 
based in truth. Error, ignorance—no better than falsehood and 
dark guile—can never survive the light. Truth is pitiless 
everywhere, not least in the realm of Ethics. If Lincoln’s moral 
influence is to stand and rule, it must be possible to prove him 
not alone a moralist, but a sage. 

Touching this factor in his life, Lincoln, always modest as 
a child, always spoke in humble phrase. “ Education defec- 
tive ’— was his brief entry when filling out a memorandum at the 
age of 49. A year later in a fuller statement of his life, speak- 
ing of the “ wild region” where he “ grew up” he says :—*“ There 
were some schools. There was absolutely nothing to excite am- 
bition for education. Of course when I came of age, I did not 
know much. Still, somehow, I could read, write, and cipher to 
the rule of three, but that was all. I have not been to school 
since (this at the age of 50). ‘The little advance I now have up- 
on this store of education I have picked up from time to time un- 
der the pressure of necessity.” 

This is painfully explicit, though also painfully brief. Just 
when and just how he made his “ little advance” it is none too 
easy to say. At about the age of 22 he found by accident a 
copy of Blackstone. We have two glimpses of him immersed 
in this. From the age of 25 to 30 years he sat for three suc- 
cessive terms in the Legislature of Illinois. Then he says he 
studied law. This carried him to 1839. From then to 1854, 
especially from 1848, he practiced law. Here is for this study 
the obscure period in his life. As to his studies we can only 


guess. 
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But the man who emerged in 1854 stood full-grown—a 
trained and furnished intellect, an athlete in logic, a finished ora- 
tor, a statesman of the foremost grade. Here he showed himself. 
Those preceding years could not have been idle. They must 
have been struggling, seasoning, ripening years. But all was un- 
disclosed. As he says, “ He kept still.” His outburst in 1854 
was an immense surprise. From then until 1860 the demon- 
strations of his intellectual strength were amazing. Then, if 
never before, he proved himself a student. His mind showed 
its store and power. 

The problem that aroused him was the Nebraska Bill. This 
Bill uncovered a conspiracy, as he thought, to fix slavery in honor 
everywhere and forever. This opened into a mighty study—the 
relation of slavery to the Constitution. Into the deeps and reaches 
and meanings and issues of that problem he delved untiringly, 
insistently, historically, exhaustively—until one is compelled to 
say, not merely here is true scholarship, but here scholarship 
has become heroic. This is the period—1854-1860—in which 
to study and test the very fiber of Lincoln’s mind, as a reasoning 
investigating instrument embattling with a towering and _ intri- 
cate theme. Here one can make any test to which the action and 
outcome of student life can anywhere be reduced. Here are true 
research, careful pondering, and finished published report—re- 
search that shows ideal historic sense; judgment that was never 
a conjecture, but a conclusion drawn out of prolonged, de- 
liberate thought, and which years are silently stamping as un- 
erringly correct; and a manner of announcing his findings that 
attains almost to the refinement of dramatic art. 

In testing the action of Lincoln’s intellect in this period of 
six years, one is tempted to select its earliest speech. In his own 
words that speech was his “connected view” of “National” con- 
cerns. It seems incredible to say; but it is verily true that into 
that one utterance was distilled all the essence of all that Lincoln 
the statesman ever said or did. Let anyone read and study it with 
an attentive eye upon its open testimony to Lincoln’s scholarly in- 
stinct and mental force—noting its clusters of details, its range 
of view, its many articulations, its judicial fairness, its notable 
candor, its easy familiarity with pertinent facts, its ideal cautious- 
ness, and its welded and ponderous unity. None of these tokens 
of a worthy intellectuality lie indistinct. They shine and wit- 
ness everywhere, sure tokens of a well stocked, balanced mind. 
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But another utterance of this period, standing near its close, 
may be the classic evidence of the acuteness and virility of Lin- 
coln’s intellect. This is his speech in Cooper Institute in Febru- 
ary, 1860 — especially the opening half. 

This address opens with characteristic modesty. Its first 
two sentences run thus:—“ The facts with which I shall deal 
this evening are mainly old and familiar; nor is there anything 
new in the use I shall make of them.” But let any man men- 
tally feel and finger all the phrases of that discourse, as one might 
finger and feel all the tendons and muscles of a race horse. There 
is not a paragraph within that earlier part but bears the polish of 
a perfect scholarship. Single sentences in that survey must have 
cost Lincoln weeks of investigation. 

The text he chose was a word of Douglas about the right of 
our Federal Government to control slavery in the Federal Terri- 
tories. The question was this:—‘‘ Does the proper division of 
local from Federal authority, or anything in the Constitution for- 
bid our Federal Government to control as to slavery in our Fed- 
eral Territories?” Upon this Douglas answered, “ Yes, they do so 
forbid.” And to fortify his claim he added these words :—“ Our 
fathers, when they framed the government under which we live, 
understood this question just as well, and even better than we.” 
This was an appeal to history, and upon a theme involving the 
relation of the Union to its parts, the standing of our Territories, 
the meaning of the Constitution, and at the heart of the whole the 
moral problem of slavery. 

This was a theme for a master. Lincoln took it up from the 
side of history. He phrases his thesis thus :—‘‘ Did our fathers, 
who framed the government under which we live, understand the 
Federal Government to be prohibited from exercising control as 
to slavery in the Federal Territories?’’ He gave his answer, 
“No.” 

For the so-called “ fathers” he took the 39 men who signed 
the Constitution. From the thesis, as defined by Douglas, he never 
deviated by the breadth of a hair. His grip upon the precise 
dimensions of the question was almost painfully tenacious. He 
refused all other witnesses, “however distinguished”; and de- 
clined all attention to “ any other phase ’of the general question 
of slavery. It may be roundly said, never did any investigator 
better illustrate all the excellences of scholarly research. There 
is no doubt of this. One of the marvels of that discussion is its 
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scholastic note. It reads almost like a lecture syllabus. It is not 
so much dotted as constituted of figures and names, facts and 
dates. His aim was to gather from the records of those days all 
that any and every one of those 39 men ever said or thought or did 
upon that narrowly specified theme. No student of our National 
life ever did a finer piece of work. Let any man who inclines 
to discount this man’s mental worth take time to ponder this one 
fragment of this one speech—it covers little over half a dozen 
pages in his works—and he will soon begin to wonder. And 
soon his mind will welcome that dim legend about this modest 
patriot “ browsing,” as the word runs, in a certain period of his 
life, among the libraries of Illinois. : 

But in calling this sample of Lincoln’s public speech scholas- 
tic, it must never be judged that the Cooper Institute address 
was dull or dry. It was athrill with life, replete with juice and 
light. It was a lively argument. It was a mental duel. There 
the great protagonist for universal liberty was poising and strik- 
ing for his life. Interest in its delivery was intense, though he 
was facing the strongest intellects of our national metropolis. 
This only heightens the marvel of his living scholar’s art. It 
was a scholar’s triumph. And in its rousing culmination it is not 
easy to say whether it is the finished scholar or the finished orator 
whom we hear, when with all the certainty of a sun-clear intel- 
lect and all the ardor of a heart on fire he exclaimed, speaking 
of those 39 men and of his contested theme :—“ I defy any man 
to show that any one of them ever, in his whole life, declared that 
in his understanding, any proper division of local from Federal 
authority, or any part of the Constitution, forbade the Federal 
Government to control as to slavery in the Federal Territories. 
I go a step farther. I defy anyone to show that any living man 
in the whole world ever did, prior to the beginning of the present 
century (and I might almost say, prior to the beginning of the 
last half of the present century) declare that in his understanding 
any proper division of local from Federal authority, or any part 
of the Constitution, forbade the Federal Government’to control 
as to slavery in the Federal Territories. To those who now so 
declare I give not only our fathers who framed the government 
under which we live, but with them all other living men within 
the century in which it was framed in which to search, and they 
shall not be able to find the evidence of a single man to agree 
with them. ” 
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There spoke no demagogue—no rude, untutored man. There 
spoke a scholar—a man for whom no learned guild need to frame 
apologies. He, even he, could illustrate an almost’ infinite pa- 
tience of research and an almost infallible precision. 

And now must follow what seems still more extraordinary. 
This discourse in Cooper Institute, with its almost ideal demon- 
stration of a scholar’s power, may be taken as a type and sample of 
the man. Lincoln was a scholar by instinct, and within his field 
he was as a scholar a master. He seems to have had our National 
history by heart. This shows, not so much in his habitual refer- 
ence thereto, as in the peculiar method of making such references. 
He must have studied the annals of our American life like an 
stitution. He knew just where the army fought, just what the 
It seems to have come to be incarnate in himself—bone of his bone. 
He marched with Washington. He resisted Britain. He fought 
the Hessians. He suffered at Trenton. He argued out our case 
with Jefferson. He wrote the Declaration. He framed the Con- 
stitution. He knew just where the army fought, just what the 
army won. He was a son of the Revolution. He counted all 
our years, like a mother with her first-born child. Hear the 
fondling note in all his mention of this nation’s growing, chang- 
ing years—her “160 years,” her “ four score and seven years, ” 
her “ 82 years,” her ‘“‘ near 80 years,” her “78 years,” her “ over 
70 years,” her “ more than 50 years,” her “ 28 years,” her “ 36 
years,” her “less than 8 years,’ her “5 years ago,” her 
“about 1 year after,” her “1st century.” How affectionately 
he itemized her life. For all our history, to its minutest scrap he 
had religious reverence. Lincoln was a patriot indeed. And 
his patriotism was intelligent. When he assumed the office of 
President in 1861 no man in all the land knew better wherefore 
he was summoned or what was then at stake. All the meaning 
of all our past lay solvent in his thought. He was the repre- 
sentative American. In him, as in no other man, our freight and 
stress and destiny were most exactly poised. Athens had a 
Socrates, and Plato deemed those two enough. America had 
her Lincoln fit to be Chief Magistrate, because in his red blood all 
the essence of her life distilled. In the hour of her deepest need 
he was her ablest counsellor. And he became our sanest coun- 
sellor by no happy accident. It was the outcome of Titanic toil. 
He searched, he proved, he welded together the elements and 
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unisons of our civic life with all the burning eagerness and men- 
tal energy of an Augustine. 

This study made Lincoln a philosopher. It is true his wis- 
dom was political; and his politics were American. But Ameri- 
can civic life, as pondered and digested by Lincoln, filled wide 
horizons and high meridians. As he examined our career three 
principles became the major luminaries of his thought—Free- 
dom, Union, Justice. And these three agreed in the one supreme 
political postulate :—“‘ All men are created equal.” This brief 
phrase embodied and published the sum of Lincoln’s political 
faith. So mightily could his thinking penetrate and unify. He 
was a true philosopher. He knew his task, and he knew its end. 
American tho’ he was, he was no mere American. He searched 
afar. From the time of Adam to his own Decree of Freedom his 
patient vision searched. He scanned all ways of kings, as also 
all the lot and fate of people he called “ plain.” He probed like 
Plato to see what government really means. He studied for the 
roots of human selfishness. He watched attentively the im- 
mortal buoyancy of man’s passion and resolution to be free. He 
traced the sinews of well-leashed syllogisms, until his logic be- 
came invincible. He trained his eye to fasten on what he called 
“the central idea.” His thinking became fully tranquillized 
only when attached to things imperishable, questions that were, 
as he phrased it, “ durable.” And all this guided him to an un- 
derstanding of those common traits inherent everywhere in what 
he specified as “human nature.” This guided him to the ultimate 
dualism in “right” and “ wrong,” toward which he was always 
swinging his debates. And this directed his thinking always ul- 
timately up to God. Such was the range and substance of his 
philosophy. 

And so Lincoin came to be a prophet. He studied life. The 
matters he examined were in constant evolution. Forces were 
pressing, issues were rising all the while. These were his facts. 
On this he pondered. His philosophy was a discovery of a trend. 
And so he became a prophet. He was continually forecasting 
and foretelling. He was always sketching the shadows of com- 
ing events. His main onslaught upon Douglas took this form. 
He argued that Douglas and others were in the secret of a “ con- 
spiracy.” And his great achievement in that debate may be stated 
as a shrewd disclosure and disruption of their design. He saw 
the “tendency” of events. This was his mightiest ministry — 
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the making plain whither movements “ drift.” He had an eye to 
spy out the “ vanguard ” of evils yet to come. 

It was this that gave him that almost superhuman steadiness 
in the awful darkness and tumult of the war. He had studied the 
nature of man, the nature of government, the nature of our 
American Constitution, the nature of our unfolding history, and 
the nature of current party affiliations until distant issues stood 
clear, and no passing defeat, though repeated a hundred times, 
could overwhelm his will. He saw that he was facing a final 
test. He knew that “ all coming time” was involved. He knew 
that “ nobody would have a chance to pilot this good old ship of 
the Union on another voyage,” if his time did not make common 
cause to. make her safe. And all this stable hopefulness was the 
normal outcome of a strictly scholarly research. He won this 
vantage ground by his study—by downright, ideal study—study 
exact, exhaustive, complete. His winnings as a statesman were 
his earnings as a scholar. They are the harvest of his patient 
intellectual husbandry. 

Another durable and evident demonstration of Lincoln’s in- 
tellectual force is his English style. The more one peruses over 
Lincoln’s paragraphs the more he is caught with a pleasurable 
sense of their refinement. They are finished, almost up to the 
grade of poetry. This must have been cultivated. Proof of 
this lies in the endless illustrations his writings show of his con- 
tinual variation of phrase, while the sentiment continues the same. 
This comes clearest into view by a comparison of his formal 
State papers, such as his inaugurals and his messages to Con- 
gress, with his freer speeches, such as the Douglas debates. 
Lincoln’s digest of our history, and of his own political policy 
was complete. His sway of words was as easy as his mastery 
of facts. Both were under constant practice. In the flux of life 
he was continually readjusting and restating his views. In 
thought and in speech alike he grew to be agile, graceful, free. 
Thus his English style became a beautiful, living bas-relief, 
molded into finished shape under the living pressure of the passing 
hour according to the careful unfolding of his mobile design. 
And so Lincoln's literary productions are one of the ornaments 
in the temple of art. And this too is an achievement of his intel- 
lect, an evidence of the fine energy of his mind. Grant, after 
visiting all the world magistrates of his time, said :—‘ Lincoln 
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impressed me as the greatest intellectual force with which I ever 
came in contact.” 

If anyone would test the caliber of Lincoln’s mind, let him 
make a collection of the sage-like sayings that lie scattered 
through his works.* 

Such was Lincoln intellectually. His influence as a moralist, 
whatever it may have been or shall ever come to be, will never 
need apology from any one of us because it lacks in intellectual 
poise. Within his realm—the arena of American Statesman- 
ship—one coefficient of his primacy is his athletic intellect. He 
had a God-like mind. He had a prophet’s jealousy for Truth, 
and became her life-long worshiper. And so he won rare power 
to define, and judge and prophesy. His stature and his vesture 
became imperial because in him the very facts of life stand girt 
about with the abiding laws of thought. This fine mental energy 
supplies to Lincoln’s: influence and fame all needed light and at- 
mosphere. The breath of life and the light of day are his. 
Reason was his cherished bride and he loved to walk with her 
beneath the open blue in a manly fellowship with Truth. And 
so his character became mature. 


To the careful observation of that mature and manly character 
one phase shines constantly. This is his solid self-respect — the 
very core of personal nobility. Lincoln stood for a man’s in- 
tegrity. He was a born expounder and defender of a Bill of 
Rights. But a Code of Duty found in him just as hearty cham- 
pionship. All men had his honor. Here coiled his central im- 
pulse. That sentiment of the Declaration, “all men are created 
equal,” was his watchword. And this was no grudged con- 
cession. It was not a mere conviction. It was an ardent pas- 
sion. 

When he saw that gang of twelve chained negroes on the 
Ohio flatboat, he says the sight was “a continual torment” to 
him. The thought of bondage fastened on any mortal man made 
him “ miserable.” “ The condition of the negro slave in Amer- 
ica,” he said, “is scarcely less terrible to the contemplation of a free 
mind than that of the lost souls of the finally impenitent ”—mean- 
ing as he said it, not at all their various physical discomforts or 
privations or even cruelties, but the dark hopelessness of their em- 
bondaged state. What roused him in 1854 were the signs he caught 


* In illustration see selection of Maxims appended to this article. 
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that negro slavery in the United States was being made “ per- 
petual.” “ Mammon is after him,” he said, “ ambition follows, 
philosophy follows, and the theology of the day is fast joining the 
cry. They have him in his prison house; they have searched 
his person, and left no prying instrument with him. One after 
another they have closed the heavy iron doors upon him; and 
now they have him, as it were, bolted in with a lock of a hun- 
dred keys, which can never be unlocked without the concur- 
rence of every key. . . . And they stand musing as to what inven- 
tion, in all the dominions of mind and matter, can be produced to 
make the impossibility of his escape more complete than it is.” 

This statement seems hyperbole. But Lincoln was little given 
to hyperbole. He was almost painfully cautious. And in this 
almost violent passage he has just emerged from one of his 
characteristic comparative historical studies into the evolution of 
slave conditions from the beginning. No, Lincoln was never 
more sober-minded or clear than in this address. What fired 
him was the outrage slavery visits on a man’s integrity. It is 
bondage. It is the violent dispossession of a freeman’s inborn and 
inalienable right to liberty. Slavery was something Lincoln did 
intensely hate — not for its concomitants. He knew and freely al- 
lowed that they might be, often were, congenial. He hated it 
for its naked self. It was “ monstrously unjust.” It was an in- 
vasion of human rights, the worst he could conceive — the worst 
form that extortion and despotism could possibly take. He felt 
the living at ease on any other man’s forced toil to be a down- 
right robbery, a bare-faced tyranny. “If slavery is not wrong, 
nothing is wrong,” he said. It assails one’s self-respect. It an- 
nuls integrity. It robs God’s freemen of their rights. And so 
out of pure respect for man he resented and resisted slavery and 
all oppression. 

But Lincoln’s jealousy to.save to men their self-respect moved 
him not alone to free the slave. It moved him to defend the free. 
He knew that the enslaving of the slave imperiled the freedom of 
the free. Bind and doom, damn and forget the negro, said Lin- 
coln, “and is the white man quite certain that the tyrant demon 
will not turn upon him too?” “ This is a world of compensa- 
tion,” he said; “ he who would be no slave must consent to have 
no slave.” And again he said:—“ Those who deny freedom to 
others deserve it not for themselves, and, under a just God, can- 
not long retain it.” And so that the white man, proud of his no- 
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bility, might retain his self-respect, he gave his life to the plea 
that slavery might be hedged about and put upon the way to 
disappear. 

So Lincoln stood for the full integrity of every man. “ All 
men are created equal.” He loved human freedom. He did 
deeply admire the proposition that all government derives its 
just powers from the consent of the governed. That free con- 
sent was what Lincoln lived to guard. He would bring all men 
everywhere to a clear idea of their personal integrity. And he 
would have all men everywhere maintain that integrity, as they 
would maintain life. 

It was this, and nothing else that forced him into war. He 
defined that struggle as “ essentially a people’s contest.” As he 
conceived the war it was a fight for freedom against tyranny. It 
was a contest for the inherent majesty of man against his unjust 
and artificial abasement. This was his impassioned and immu- 
table appeal. Give to all their rights, and righteousness will be 
enthroned. This was his sure confidence. “ Why should there 
not be a patient confidence,” he exclaimed, “in the ultimate jus- 
tice of the people? Is there any better or equal hope in the world? 
If the Almighty Ruler of nations, with his eternal truth and 
justice, be on your side of the North, or on yours of the South, 
that truth and that justice will surely prevail by the judgment of 
this great tribunal of the American people.” On that ground of 
confidence in the righteousness of a nation filled with freemen in- 
vested in the equal possession of equal rights, he stood tri- 
umphantly, knowing that he was standing for “millions yet to 
be,” for “‘ the last best hope of earth.” 

This principle of personal self-respect, so simple, so rudi- 
mentary, but so sublime, so generously defended by Lincoln for all 
his fellow men, stood in Lincoln himself splendidly enthroned. 
He held it for himself. He was nature’s freeman. He studied 
to be worthy of himself and, as he phrased it, to “ keep a sense of 
kinship with the great God who made him.” He was “ Honest 
Abe,” jealous of an unspotted name, and he watched his honor 
with a keen and seeing eye. He knew that a Supreme Court 
Justice was not a Congressman, that a Congressman was not a 
General, that a General was not a Cabinet officer, that a Cabinet 
official was not the President, and he knew that the President 
was neither one nor other of them all. He knew that all had 
several duties, that everyone had rights, that each one had his 
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proper place. He aimed to honor and acknowledge all of them 
with a due and fit respect. But he also knew the size of his own 
integrity as President, and as civilian. And so he could duly re- 
buke, while duly respecting them all. 

He reminded Generals repeatedly that he, not any one of 
them, was Commander-in-Chief. He reminded Cabinet officials 
that he himself, not any member of his private council, was ad- 
ministrative Head. And he taught the Jurists of the land that 
no Jurist’s judgment, though he be Chief Justice of the Court 
Supreme, could make sacred a decision based on error as to fact.: 
And so he rebuked General Hooker with his sword, corrected 
Justice Taney in his robes, and told Seward in his chair of State, 
if aught was to be done by his administration, he himself should 
be the doer. So mightily did the gentle Lincoln defend his own 
integrity. 

One illustration of the place of moral integrity in the field of 
politics calls for carefullest explanation. It is the acme of Lin- 
coln’s statesmanship. It is his conduct of the definition and de- 
fense of our national self-respect. His clarity and valor here 
constitute his chief glory. They shine throughout his Presi- 
dency. But no single instance will ever outrank his handling of 
the Fort Sumter incident in the opening weeks of his adminis- 
tration. During the four months between Lincoln’s election and 
his inauguration stupendous things occurred. Under the vio- 
lent stress of the question of slavery certain States, fearing that 
under Lincoln’s oncoming administration the institution would 
be annulled or impaired, claimed the right to withdraw from the 
Union. To this end, during those four months, the honor of the 
Union came under grave reproach. At first it was a question, 
then a challenge, then defiance, then incipient insurrection, then 
secession fast ripening toward rebellion. National arenals and 
forts and customs and mints were seized and subverted toward 
insurgent ends, and seven States stood seceders. 

Meanwhile Lincoln, the predestined primate of our national 
life, was doomed to sit impotent and mute, with no more power 
than the humblest civilian, if even as much, to strike a blow or 
say a word. And so it came to pass that when Lincoln took his 
solemn oath to pay throughout his official life supreme respect 
to the Constitution of the United States, that stately symbol and 
bond of our national unity stood covered with disrespect and 


in peril of its very life. 
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Then Lincoln came to his full estate. He bore an unassuming 
mien. But his blood was up. He took the President’s oath, and 
never was that pledge to preserve, protect, and defend the Con- 
stitution more reverently or resolutely assumed. By that oath 
one duty stood supreme. It was for him to maintain the in- 
tegrity of the Federal Republic inviolate. That was the one bur- 
den of his conscience ; as he put it, the “ key” to all the measures 
he pursued. Therein for the time being Lincoln and the Union 
became identified. His honor and the honor of the Republic 
merged. Here unveils the very altar and throne of his integrity. 
In his strong and sensitive soul throbbed the very pulse-beat of 
our national self-respect. He guarded the Nation’s honor as a 
man would guard the honor of his bride. 

And first he made the body of that honor plain. He said:— 
The fair outline of our national integrity shall be kept “so free 
from the power of ingenious sophistry that the world shall not 
be able to misunderstand it.” And so in the fate of Sumter he 
set just what the Union’s honor verily means naked upon the sky. 
He reduced it to a matter of food. The fort was closely be- 
sieged and near to surrender to insurgents from want of bread. 
And so it came to stand like this:—May a Nation leave its faith- 
ful garrison to famish? Must a government supply its officers 
at least with bread? May insurgents fire on a transport, when 
its sole mission is the carrying to a loyal fort the last support of 
life? If seceders from a Union fire upon a vessel bearing bread to 
Union devotees, may such seceders go unrebuked? When 
through want of food a trusty garrison must soon capitulate or 
starve, can the challenged Government retain its true integrity 
and remain inert? 

Thus the issue under Lincoln’s hand came clear. Then he 
acted. First he notified the seceding Governor that attempt 
would be made to supply Fort Sumter “ with provisions only,” 
with no increase of arms, no men, no ammunition. At that guns 
were fired by secession troops upon the fort. That action, as 
Lincoln put it, “forced” the war. For the Union “ dissolu- 
tion or blood” became compulsory. There national self-respect 
stood displayed in its lowest, plainest terms. 

Then Lincoln’s inner strength stood forth. He became a 
man of war. In that attitude his honor became elemental. His 
martial resolution was irreducible. The Union must be pre- 
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served—that was the substance of his oath—and while rebellion 
raged there must be war. This duty he argued down to axioms, 
“ Continue to execute all the express provisions of our national 
Constitution, and the Union will endure forever.” Even in time 
of insurrection the Union stands unresolved. Even when States 
secede, they have not withdrawn. The bonds of Union are bind- 
ing still. Secession is not only anarchy; it is perfidy. Govern- 
ment by popular vote is the ultimate political equity. “A majority 
held in restraint by constitutional checks and limitations, and 
always changing easily with deliberate changes of popular 
opinions and sentiments, is the only true sovereign of a free 
people.”” Government of men by their own free vote, pliant and 
free as their free and pliant wills, shifting freely and with ease as 
free majorities shift—this is the best and fairest hope of man. 
To smite at that is to smite at equity in the very eye. To de- 
fend, and if need be die for that is to struggle and suffer for 
the perfect boon of full political righteousness. It was a war 
between ballots and bullets; so Lincoln phrased it. Are ballots 
the peaceful and rightful successors of bullets? When ballots 
have fairly and peacefully decided, can there be a successful ap- 
peal back to bullets? Or, as he put it again:—“Is there, in 
all republics, this inherent and fatal weakness? Must a govern- 
ment, of necessity, be too strong for the liberties of its own peo- 
ple, or too weak to maintain its own existence?” 

Here his oath and his inclination became identified. Lincoln 
the President and Lincoln the civilian were one. That the Union 
should be preserved was his solemn obligation. That the Union 
should be preserved was also a kindling passion. If the Union 
could not be preserved, with its principle of government based 
on free and popular consent, he said in Independence Hall, “I 
was about to say I would rather be assassinated upon this spot.” 
And so, with all his heart, and with all his supreme official 
prestige, as though all the Nation’s honor and all the people’s 
hopes were embraced in him, for the eternal inviolability of the 
Federal bond, he closed with the rebels in war. The point at 
stake was honor; that honor was elemental. 

And he stood just there impregnably throughout the war. 
He was beseiged everlastingly to strike some compromise and end 
the havoc of the war, even though the Union’s honor might be 
somewhat blemished and impaired. To all such propositions he 
never ceased to say, and that instantly, that war would promptly 
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stop upon the first fair sign that the Union had a true respect 
in rebel hearts. But as long as rebellion held its front Lincoln 
stood adamant. The integrity of the Union in the supremacy of 
the Constitution he would not betray, though its assailants should 
lose their “all.” He said to Seward in June of 1862 in a 
private note:—“I expect to maintain this contest until suc- 
cessful, or till I die, or am conquered, or my term expires, or 
Congress or the country forsake me.” In this same note he 
said he could wish to appeal then to the country for 100,000 new 
troops ; but he did not dare make the appeal for fear of a general 
panic or stampede. So firm he stood in so dark an hour. Two 
years later he said:—‘‘ We accepted this war for an object, a 
worthy object, and the war will end when that object is attained. 
Under God I hope it will never end until that time.” 

For this precisely, and alone for this—to save the honor of 
the Union—he decreed the freedom of the slave. That act was 
strictly a measure of war. He figured the probable damage of 
that decree to the rebels, and the probable gain to the Federals, 
as men figure horse power in the action of steam. Thus he pro- 
jected his proclamation. And this was always his one defense. 
Freed slaves became Federal troops. They grew to be a sub- 
stantial coefficient of the national strength. More than that, their 
aid became essential. As Lincoln said, that force is “by 
measurement more than we can lose and live.”” Thus the eman- 
cipation of the negro slave was an outgrowth of the onslaught 
upon the honor of the Union, and as such, an expression of 
Lincoln’s sense of our national self-respect. 

Here again the integrity of Lincoln the citizen and Lincoln 
the President stood forth in a perfect unison. When he wrote 
his name beneath that Decree of Freedom, it was a Presi- 
dential act. But within the President was the man, and that 
man was a man of honor, a man who would stay by his pledge. 
His promise to the slave was out. Slaves were freed. To that 
promise he affixed his guaranty. And again and again he 
pointed critics to that signature, saying:—‘‘the promise being 
made, it must be kept.” In that fealty he purposed to abide 
though he should be forsaken by the Nation entire. “If the 
people should,” these were his words to Congress in 1864, “ by 
whatever mode or means, make it an executive duty to re-enslave 
such persons, another, and not I, must be their instrument to 
perform it.” 
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Such was Lincoln’s integrity, far-seeing, brave, inflexible. 
As a civilian he was “ Honest Abe.” As an official he claimed 
and paid a full respect. As Chief Magistrate of a mighty Nation 
he demonstrated to all its parts and to all the world that under 
the American Union justice and freedom remain forever in- 
violate. 


But Lincoln was not all vigor. He was a marvel of for- 
bearance. This shows in his early life—in his patient bearing 
the burdens and cancelling the debts of other men. But in the 
Presidency this trait appears majestic. It shines in that wise 
and masterly silence during those pre-inauguration days. It 
shines through that awful month of March, when Sumter stood 
unprovisioned and unsupported under the muzzles of Federal 
guns trained by insurgent hands. It shines in that short an- 
swer to Seward’s insolent charge of incompetence. It shines 
pathetically in his strong endurance, albeit enforced, of cold- 
blooded, complaining neutrals throughout the North and South. 
Of them he said in 1862:—* The paralysis—the dead palsy—of 
the government in this whole struggle is, that this class of 
men will do nothing for the government, nothing for them- 
selves, except demanding that the government shall not strike 
its open enemies, lest they be struck by accident.” “I dis- 
trust the wisdom, if not the sincerity of friends who would hold 
my hands while my enemies stab me. This appeal of pro- 
fessed friends has paralyzed me more in this struggle than any 
other one thing.’ It shines when he sees captured fugitive slaves 
and says:—‘I bite my lips and keep quiet.” It shines all 
through a letter written in 1864, where he says:—‘“ I am natur- 
ally anti-slavery. If slavery is not wrong, nothing is wrong. 
I cannot remember when I did not so think and feel. And yet 
E I aver that, to this day, I have done no official 
act in mere deference to my abstract judgment and feeling on 
slavery.” It shines like a meteor in his terse reply to Greeley. 
It shines in his cautious measurement of terms when he says in 
July ’62:—“ This government cannot much longer play a game 
in which it stakes all, and its enemies stake nothing.” It shines 
in a letter of 63 running thus:—“ Those comments constitute a 
fair specimen of what has occurred to me through life. I have 
endured a great deal of ridicule without much malice; and 
have received a great deal of kindness not quite free from ridi- 
cule. I am used to it.” It shines in his letter to Gen. Meade af- 
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ter Gettysburg. He says:—‘“I am very, very grateful to you 
for the magnificent success . . . 3; and I am sorry now to be 
the author of the slightest pain to you. But I was in such deep 
distress that I could not restrain some expression of it. I have 
been oppressed nearly ever since the battle of Gettysburg by 
what appeared to be evidences that yourself and Gen. Couch, and 
Gen. Smith were not seeking a collision with the enemy 

What the evidences were, if you please, I hope to tell you at some 
time when we shall both feel better. . . My dear General, 
I do not believe you appreciate the magnitude of the misfortune 
involved in Lee’s escape. . . . To have closed upon him 
would have ended the war. As it is the war will be prolonged in- 
definitely. . . . . As you had learned that I was dissatisfied, 
I have thought it best to kindly tell you why.” It shines in his 
patience and silence under the all but intolerable behavior of Secre- 
tary Chase. It shines in his answer to friends about the hostile 
plots of W. H. Davis:—* Let him push emancipation, and I 
don’t care.” It shines in a like reply to a like solicitude of friends 
over the popularity of Grant:—‘‘If Grant can take Richmond, 
let him have the Presidency.’ It shines in his dealing with Gen. 
Hooker. He says:— I have heard, in such a way as to believe 
it, of your saying recently that both the army and the govern- 
ment needed a dictator. Of course it was not for this, but in 
spite of it, that I have given you the command. Only those 
generals who gain successes can set up dictators. What I now 
ask of you is military success and I will risk the dictatorship.” 
And then he made him head of the Army of the Potomac. 

This forbearance appears impressively in his patient repetition 
of efforts to persuade the country, all or any part, to accept the 
principle of compensation for emancipated slaves. He never 
could get it to work. 

As early as Nov. 26, ‘61, he drafted a bill proposing this 
plan to the State of Delaware. In March, ’62, he made it the 
sole topic of a message to Congress, saying:—‘In full view 
of my great responsibility to my God and to my country, I 
earnestly beg the attention of Congress and the people to the 
subject.” He won its passage by Congress with a strong ma- 
jority. But it was scorned by the South. Three days later he 
argued for it with the editor of the New York Times in a 
private note. The next day he explained and defended the 
measure with a delegation of Congressmen from border States. 
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Four days later he figured it out like a banker in a letter to a U. 
S. Senator. In May he referred to it again in most impressive 
language in a public proclamation, ending in an appeal of tran- 
scendant elegance and force. In July he summoned again a 
body of border-state representatives and plead with them with 
cogent eager eloquence to grandly meet the grandest oppor- 
tunity of an age. In the same month he addressed again a 
special message to Congress on this theme. In December of ’62 


in his aunual message to Congress he argued the matter to the . 


extent of three-eighths of the whole message, with a marvellous 
breadth and minuteness and fertility of thought. He incorporated 
it in his preliminary emancipation proclamation. And he wove 
its meaning into a campaign letter sent to Illinois in Aug., ’63— 
one of the shrewdest missives his shrewd wit ever devised. 

And finally on the 5th of Feb., ’65—about two months be- 
fore his death—after all the cost and sorrow of the war had been 
all but wholly paid, he drafted another minute proposal, de- 
signed for all the Southern States :—pledging $400,000,000 in 
payment for slaves; pledging his honor and authority to execute 
the same; to call off the war, to reduce the armies to the basis of 
peace, to pardon all political offenses, to release all forfeited and 


confiscated property, and to recommend to Congress liberality . 


in all points beyond the President’s control. This his Cabinet 
unanimously disapproved, and he folded it away, sadly saying :— 
“You are all opposed to me.” This was his final offer—an amaz- 
ing and unparalleled instance of his readiness to bear with the 
South all the sacrifice of the war, and all the cost of its pro- 
curing cause, the Nation’s implication in the bondage of the 
black. Here Lincoln’s forbearance deepens into sacrifice. 
Lincoln’s forbearing patience shines with a peculiar radiance 
in his last inaugural. His soul became chastened in the war. 
He felt the hand of God. And so he wrote :—*“ The Almighty 
has his own purposes. Woe unto the world because of offenses. 
If we shall suppose that American slavery is one of 
those offenses which, in the Providence of God, must needs come, 
but which, having continued through his appointed time, he 
now wills to remove, and that he gives to both North and South 
this terrible war, as the woe due to those by whom the offense 
came, shall we discern therein any departure from those divine 
attributes which believers in a living God always ascribe to him? 
Fondly do we hope—fervently do we pray—that this mighty 
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scourge of war may speedily pass away. Yet if God wills that 
it continue until all the wealth piled by the bondsman’s two hun- 
dred and fifty years of unrequited toil shall be sunk, and until 
every drop of blood drawn with the lash shall be paid by another 
drawn with the sword, as was said three thousand years ago, so 
still it must be said, “The judgments of the Lord are true and 
righteous altogether.” He said the same thing nearly a year 
before. He saw that God alone was ruling and overruling all. And 
to God he meekly bowed, as the Nation’s Magistrate, to bear 
up his full share of the Nation’s woe. “ Woe to the world be- 
cause of offenses.” This was the divine decree, right and irre- 
versible; and under its mighty weight Lincoln’s chastened spirit, 
in common with all the suffering land, bowed down in voluntary, 
humble, reverent sacrifice. He never railed. He bore with 
meekness the judgments of the true and righteous Lord. 


But just here Lincoln encountered a tremendous problem. 
Lincoln’s forbearance was headed far toward forgiveness. But 
slavery with its resultant rebellion was no indifferent thing. It 
was human and political sacrilege. Hence the relentiess war, 
a war in which compromise was impossible. But Lincoln’s 
forbearance was surely merging into comprehension. 

Here is surely a question for a sage. Stated one way, it un- 
covers the terrible scourge of mora! retribution, the pity of it. 
Stated another way, it contains the problem of human meekness. 
Stated another way, it engulfs the mysteries of an atonement. 
Stated any way, it contains the moral dualism of forbearance and 
integrity, truth and love. Stated in terms of American politics, 
it involved the discord between the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution. By the Declaration slavery was wrong. 
All men are created equal. By the Constitution slavery had 
rights. ; 

Here is a moral and political and social anomaly, embedded 
in the very foundations of our State. And Lincoln was a states- 
man, and a logician and a moralist. He stood for the Declara- 
tion; he stood for the Constitution; and he was logical. This 
led him into the moral maze of compromise. He had to go, 
honoring history as he did. Here he followed Henry Clay. 
Clay was a National paragon of compromise. He was called 
the “ great pacificator.” His method was compromise. It was 
under his diligent incubation that the motley brood of 1850 was 
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hatched. This method had Lincoln’s support, not hesitant, but 
hearty. Clay was, as he said, his “ beau ideal of a statesman.” 
It was the honor of the Missouri Compromise that drew from 
Lincoln’s lips one of the most powerful of all his impassioned 
pleas. ‘* Restore the compromise,” he says, “and what then? 
We thereby restore the national faith, the national confidence, 
the national feeling of brotherhood. We thereby reinstate the 
spirit of concession and compromise, that spirit which has never 
failed us in past perils, and which may be safely trusted for all 
the future. The South ought to join in doing this. The peace 
of the Nation is as dear to them as to us. In memories of the 
past and hopes of the future, they share as largely as we. It 
would be on their part a great act—great in its spirit, and great 
in its effect. It would be worth to the Nation a hundred years’ 
purchase of peace and prosperity.” 

Here is a passage worth any moralist’s ponderings. But the 
people’s ears were deaf. And so came on the war. That war 
Jed Lincoln into mighty deliberations. He studied human _ na- 
ture, human society, human government, and the ways of God 
anew. He took the pattern of our social web out under the open 
sky and searched into it with the eye of an Aristotle. 

Here Lincoln entered into the secret place of the Most High. 
And when he came forth, he came in the vesture of Isaiah, tread- 
ing our national winepress alone. When he folded away that 
memorandum on Feb. 5, two months before his death, saying 
sadly, “ You are all opposed to me,” he enfolded there his heart 
in a final sacrifice. 

3ut that proposition was a compromise 
cession. But it was a compromise refined in the heart of Lin- 
coln. It was not a trade, in which right and wrong were for 
the time obscured, ignored—a trade, in which advantage was 
the prime concern. A compromise, as Lincoln came to view it, 
was a sacrifice, in which both parties suffered in the stress of 
some necessity, because of what was wrong, in the interest of 
what was right. This is Lincoln’s compromise. Here integrity 
and forbearance, self-respect and self-devotion, the Declaration 
and the Constitution interblend—in the mingling beam the light 
of neither being dimmed, in the mighty strife the life of neither 


a call to mutual con- 





being slain, in the issuing verdict the right of neither being de- 


nied. Here is in Lincoln a mighty problem mightily at rest. 
He could defend himself as right, and befriend his brother though 
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wrong, and not becloud his reason. So he could escape, as he 
expressed it, “playing the Pharisee.’” And the wonder only 
heightens as one goes on to say, as truthful history does, that 
this strange fellowship of right and wrong retained complete 
consistency, whether he was pleading for peace or prosecuting 
war. So Lincoln, the man of war, became the Nation’s priest, 
jealous for national holiness, sympathetic unto death, giving his 
own life to weld in the flames of civil war a civil unison which no 
future strain could ever rend. So he sought to purify our flag 
and keep it whole. but his pleadings failed ; and he was snatched 
away too soon. 


Lincoln was a choice exemplar of humility. He never be- 
trayed the slightest sign of an inner impulse to domineer. His 
instincts were with the lowly. This sprang from the core of 
his life. He did cordially believe that all men were created 
equal. He saw in our free, self-ruling land a grand, broad 
avenue of hope for all who, like himself, were born to poverty 
and toil. The one commanding struggle and ambition of his life 
can be stated as his purpose to keep that bright highway clear. 
He never forgot his own plain early lot. Indeed, he never 
wandered very far from its bounds. In °56 in reply to a call 
for a subscription to a political fund, he had to say:—‘ I am 
absolutely without money now for even household expenses.” 
Still he made that subscription $500 and more. In March of 
‘60 he said:—‘‘ I could not raise $10,000 if it would save me 
from the fate of John Brown. Nor have my friends, so far 
as I know, yet reached the point of staking any money on my 
chances of success. I wish I could tell you better things, but 
it is even so.”’ He remembered how humble he was himself, 
as his father’s child. That humble lad and the later President 
were in Lincoln’s thought always one. His wording of his 
supreme magisterial dignity was:—‘*I happen, temporarily, to 
occupy this White House.” And then he would add:—*I am 
a living witness that any one of your children may look to come 
here, as my father’s child has.” He knew that he came to the 
Presidency “ without a name,” “ perhaps,” he said, “ without a 
reason why I should have a name.”” He knew that in the Presi- 
dency he had little chance to be a despot. He deemed the brevity 
of the Presidential term a 
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magistrates could “ harm but little at most.” This he said while 
President himself. 

This humility showed beautifully in all his handling of the 
Decree of Freedom. Of that stupendous act he said :—‘‘ What 
I did I did after a very full deliberation and under a very heavy 
and solemn sense of responsibility. I can only trust in God I 
have made no mistake.” And again touching the same act he 
said :—‘“ I claim not to have controlled events, but confess plainly 
that events have controlled me.” 

He knew that men were not flattered by any reminder that 
their deeds had contravened the plans of God. But he wrought 
that confession into his second inaugural. And afterwards he 
said :—‘‘ To deny this is to deny that there is a God, governing 
the world. It is a truth which I thought needed to be told, and 
as whatever of humiliation there is in it falls most directly on 
myself, I thought others might afford for me to tell it.” 

In ’59 he sent, on request, a sketch of his life, adding these 
words :—* Herewith is the little sketch. There is not much of 
it, for the reason, I suppose, that there is not much of me. If 
anything be made out of it, I wish it to be modest, and not to 
go beyond the material.” 

Still in that same man there loomed a genuine majesty. But 
it was not a hollow stateliness, like Bonaparte’s. He was nearer 
like a little child. Lincoln was a lawyer; but a greater than a 
lawyer is here. He was greater than all his Admirals, greater 
than all his generals, greater than all his cabinet. One single 
bullet closed his life; he was a common mortal. But he was 
greater than all Dukes. Sword and sash befitted Scott. Gilt 
epaulets beseemed McClellan. But Lincoln was too great to 
wear a decoration, too high to take a crown. The robe that 
would best fit him would not be out of place upon the least of 
us. He was a man, unadorned, undisguised. He had true humil- 
ity ; but within the graceful outline of his humility dwelt a mighty 
store of solid, undecaying worth. 

Hear his beautiful and thoughtful words about raising that 
flag in Philadelphia in ‘61 on his way to his first inauguration. 
“Nor could I help feeling then as I have often felt, that in the 
whole of that proceeding I was a very humble instrument. I had 
not provided the flag; I had not made the arrangements for ele- 
vating it to its place; I had applied but a very small portion of 
even my feeble strength in raising it. In the whole trans- 
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action I was in the hands of the people who arranged it.” Here 
is inwrought, unfailing, but most majestic lowliness. 


Lincoln was a splendid type of stalwart dauntlessness. This 
trait marked all his life. He was essentially intrepid. Two 
instances of this stand eminent—his dash at the armor of the 
doughty, wily, popular, prospering Douglas; and his assump- 
tion of the Presidency. In both these cases his heroism was 
moral. It was due to insight. When he faced the Presidency, 
he was not without forebodings. The future was vast and 
dark. He confronted a task “ greater,” as he said, “than that 
which rested upon Washington.” But he had a trained, deep- 
seeing eye. Reason was his inspiration. He knew the Nation 
could not divide; that problem he studied out on every side be- 
fore he took the oath. Before ever he sent Anderson that bread 
he knew that Ft. Sumter was a trap in which the fingers of 
secession would be caught. He knew before the war began, that 
the rebellion could never win, though he acknowledged freely 
and explicitly and repeatedly the splendid valor of the South 
He knew the resources from which he drew, for he studied and 
calculated them with a statistician’s care. He knew that the 
Union was dear at heart to hosts that seemed at war among 
themselves, and that he could count ultimately upon their sup- 
port. He knew that history had commended the government 
of the United States as beneficial toward mankind, and “ reck- 
oned ” hence that outside Nations would not break in. He knew 
that “ plain people’ everywhere would approbate his aims. He 
noted with a narrow eye the fact that when Generals left their 
flag to join the South not one “ common soldier ” left the Union 
ranks. He knew that the principles for which he stood had 
proved wholesome by sure test. This high confidence was his 
from careful study of the filling ranks of volunteers. He knew 
no similar army in all the annals of war had ever been con- 
stituted of “ volunteers.” And he saw that these same teeming 
“volunteers” were men of skill and worth. He rose from his 
study of the rallying ranks and said:—“ There are many single 
regiments whose members, one and another, possess full prac- 
tical knowledge of all arts, sciences, professions, and whatever 
else, whether useful or elegant, that is known in the world;” and 
then he added :—“ There is scarcely one from which there could 
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not be selected a President, a Cabinet, a Congress, and perhaps 
a Court, abundantly able to administer the government itself.” 
Such studies made him invincible. He knew that the human 
heart was with him. And he never took his eye from God. He 
believed the equality of men lay safe in the great Creator’s decree. 
And he reverently, deeply felt that his own firm championship 
of that high verity would in some way win heaven’s crown. 
And so he never feared. His courage was like a tower—calm 
and strong in truth and man and God. 

This poised steadfastness of Lincoln gave steadiness and poise 
to other men. He might fairly be called the Great Enheartener. 
Several of his earlier private letters were keyed to this note of 
inspiring fearlessness and hope in other men. This stalwart 
power of encouragement must have rung a trumpet blast in the 
famed ‘lost speech” of °56 when he rallied the fragments of 
the newly-formed Republican party from its first defeat. It 
rang like a clarion all through those germinal days, when the 
party that made him President was being assembled and or- 
ganized. He was a leader of men, arousing, inspiring, cour- 
ageous, unbaffled forever. Even in defeat he would say :—‘I 
am glad I made the late race. It gave me a hearing on the great 
and durable question of the age. . . . And though I now 
sink out of view . . . I believe I have made some marks 
which will tell for the cause of civil liberty long after I am 
gone.” Those ‘“ marks ’’ were made on other men. Lincoln was 
a skilled engraver; he carried a steady nerve, a steady eye, a 
steady hand. And he kept transferring the impress of his strong 
confidence deep into other spirits, through all those sombre days 
of war. One wonders at his reliability. It never lapsed. He 
often stood in solitude. But he stood. He was absolutely in- 
domitable. His upbearing strength must have been, as he him- 
self avowed, supplied from God. Trustful, wary, tactful, studi- 
ous, the volume of his fortitude was full; it did not tail, it did 
not even fluctuate. It would be hard to think of Lincoln leaving 
Washington from fear. His courage was inwrought. It lay in 
the very composition of his character. It was his faith in the 
right. It was loyalty, inwrought with confidence, become in- 


vincible. 


This leads on to a study of Lincoln's kinship with eternity. 
Here is a nature that by its nature hath immortality. In the 
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Lincoln-Douglas debates Douglas was quoted as saying :—“ I 
don’t care whether slavery is voted up or voted down.” In the 
closing speech of those debates Lincoln fastened upon that 
“don’t care” thus:—‘“ Any man can say that who does not see 
anything wrong in slavery; but no man can logically say it, who 
does see a wrong in it; because no man can logically say he don’t 
care whether a wrong is voted up or voted down. No man can 
say you have a right to do wrong. . . . . You may turn 
over everything in the Democratic policy from beginning to end, 

it carefully excludes the idea that there is anything 
wrong in it. That is the real issue. That is the issue that will 
continue in this country, when these poor tongues of Judge 
Douglas and myself shall be silent. It is the eternal struggle be- 
tween these two principles—right and wrong—throughout the 
world. They are two principles that have stood face to face 
from the beginning of time; and will ever continue to struggle. 
The one is the common right of humanity, and the other the 
divine right of kings.” 

Then in this same speech he ranged away from the question 
of the bondage of the black to the broader question of the free- 
dom of all men everywhere. He aspired, as he expressed it, to 
make this land ‘‘ an outlet for free white people everywhere the 
world over, in which Hans and Baptiste and Patrick, and all 
other men from all the world may find new homes and better their 
condition in life.” 

Here is the voice of an imperishable life. The fundamental 
postulate of Lincoln’s thought was the decree and act of God 
creating all men equal. There Lincoln’s political philosophy 
began. It was this that he meant primarily when he said in In- 
dependence Hall in 61 :—“ I have never had a feeling, politically, 
that did not spring from the sentiments embodied in the Declar- 
ation of Independence.’ In that conviction Lincoln’s political 
career began. In that conviction Lincoln’s political career cul- 
minated. 

“ All men created equal.” That meant equal justice, equal 
freedom, and a perfect union. Union in justice, union with 
freedom, tinion of all. 

Such was Lincoln’s creed and plea. And he knew its per- 
petuity. His eye was constantly on what he called “the vast 
future.” ‘Hope to all the world” was his life motto. “Can 
this country be saved on that basis?” he exclaimed. “If it can 
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I will consider myself one of the happiest men in the world, if 
I can help to save it.” Into such an aspiration he interlaced 
his life. And so he became immortal. 

And thus in the moral majesty of the honest, patient, as- 
piring Lincoln—as the Hebrew Nation in the Hebrew Abra- 
ham—this nation’s moral destiny stands incorporate. Politics 
and Ethics are identical. The body politic is a body personal. 
The State must illustrate integrity. Of this civil rectitude, 
equal, even justice is the root and core. A free, fair chance for 
every man must be its motto forevermore. When this fraternal 
honor fails, that is an ultimate offense. Then will fall from the 
hand of a righteous God some awful, righteous woe. Under 
the full burden and passion of that woe the Nation must humbly, 
patiently bow until full doom is spent. Then out of the ashes 
and fires of an honest penitence that Nation may arise again to 
a new integrity of justice, freedom, and fraternity. Such a Na- 


tion may cherish a lively hope, and illustrate immortal life. Such 
a Nation, continually receiving the priceless legacies of the past, 
and handing them down as a shining dowry to the times to come, 
will stand for treasures that endure—not for battleships or 
palatial homes; not for dress-parades or coronets; not for any- 
thing that perishes in its use; but for men, well-mannered, demo- 
cratic men, men who love their kind, revere just law, abhor the 
domineer, believe in immortality and worship God. 


Such is Lincoln—Poet, Prophet, Scholar, Sage; erect, com- 
passionate, lowly, brave, imperishable. Gather now the essence, 
and the quintessence of the counsel of his lips and of his 
life upon the projects and the problems of our intricate and com- 
plicated time. 

Will a teeming, puissant Nation stop and listen to a prophet’s 
pleadings? Lincoln answers, Yes. 

In a Republic must faith fail? Lincoln answers, No. 

In a campaign of politics can conscience survive? Lincoln 


answers, Yes. 

Must malice mark all party strife? Lincoln answers, No. 

Can a compromise be stamped with equity? Lincoln an- 
swers, Yes. 

Does meekness require a full manhood’s full nobility? Lin- 
coln answers, Yes. And in that answer he that hath ears will 
hear the echo of the Messianic sorrows. 
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May a primate always exemplify humility? Lincoln an- 
swers, Yes. 
In politics must patience be perfected? Lincoln answers, 


Yes. 

Can the golden rule hold good out upon the hustings? Lin- 
coln answers, If not, I would despise myself. 

Does prayer to a living God comport with statecraft? Lin- 
coln answers, Yes. 

Can this our native land, can these United States, become 
a Kingdom of God, the perpetual home of peace and right- 
eousness and joy? Lincoln answers, If not, then the last, best 
hope of earth is lost. And I would rather die by violence. 

Such is Lincoln’s wisdom—golden words, tried as by fire; 
immortal words, born of the patience of his incorruptible hope. 
Here is the issue of his agony. This is the coronet of Lincoln— 
Lincoln the Model American, the Civilian of the World. 


CLARK SMITH BEARDSLEE. 


Hartford, Conn. 


LINCOLN’s MAxIMs. 

Sage-like sayings lie scattered throughout Lincoln’s utterances. They 
display strikingly and past all controversy the rare insight and energy and 
finish of his thought. Samples are appended here as a testimonial of his 
intellectual strength. 

When the conduct of men is designed to be influenced, persuasion, 
kind, unassuming persuasion should ever be adopted. 

The way for a young man to rise is to improve himself every way he 
can, never suspecting that anybody wishes to hinder him. 

The leading rule for the lawyer is diligence. 

Extemporaneous speaking is the lawyer’s avenue to the public. 

This habit of uselessly wasting time is the whole difficulty. 

Free labor has the inspiration of hope. 

A universal feeling, whether well or ill founded, cannot be safely dis- 
regarded. 

It is kindly provided that of all those who come into the world only a 
small percentage are natural tyrants. 

What I do say is that no man is good enough to govern another man 
without that other man’s consent. 

Repeal the Missouri Compromise, repeal all compromises, repeal the 
Declaration of Independence, repeal all past history, you still cannot repeal 
human nature. 3 

In giving freedom to the slave we assure freedom to the free. 
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Public opinion, on any subject, always has a “ central idea,” from which 
all its minor thoughts radiate. 

The assertion that “all men are created equal” was of no practical 
use in effecting our separation from Great Britain; and it was placed in the 
Declaration, not for that, but for future use. 

The plainest print cannot be read through a gold eagle. 

I believe this government cannot endure permanently, half slave and 
half free. 

All I ask for the negro is that if you do not like him, let him alone. 
If God gave him but little, that little let him enjoy. 

“Give to him that is needy” is the Christian rule of charity; but “Take 
from him that is needy” is the rule of slavery. 

And then, the negro being doomed, damned, and forgotten, to ever- 
lasting bondage, is the white man quite certain that the tyrant demon will 
not turn upon him too? 

No man can logically say he don’t care whether a wrong is voted up 
or voted down. 

This is a world of compensation; and he who would be no slave must 
consent to have no slave. 

Those who deny freedom to others deserve it not for themselves, and, 
under a just God, cannot long retain it. 

Taking slaves into new Territories, and buying slaves in Africa, are 
identical things, identical rights or identical wrongs, and the argument 
which establishes one will establish the other. 

I say that there is room enough for us all to be free. 

Douglas’s popular soverignty, as a matter of principle, simply is: 
“Tf one man would enslave another, neither that other nor any third man 
has a right to object.” 

It is a concealed assumption of Douglas’s popular sovereignty that 
slavery is a little, harmless, indifferent thing, having no wrong in it, and 
no power for mischief about it. 

Human action can be modified to some extent, but human nature can- 
not be changed. 

No policy that does not rest upon philosophical public opinion can be 
permanently maintained. 

I have never had a feeling, politically, that did not spring from the 
sentiments embodied in the Declaration of Independence. 

Perpetuity is implied, if not expressed, in the fundamental law of all 
national governments. 

It is safe to assert that no government proper ever had a provision in 
its organic law for its own termination. 

The Union is much older than the Constitution. 

No State of its own mere motion can lawfully get out of the Union. 

Think, if you can, of a single instance in which a plainly written pro- 
vision of the Constitution has ever been denied. 

Plainly, the central idea of secession is the essence of anarchy. 

A majority held in restraint by constitutional checks and limitations, 
and always changing easily with deliberate changes of popular opinions 
and sentiments, is the only true sovereign of a free people. 
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Physically speaking, we cannot separate. 

The Country, with its institutions, belongs to the people who inhabit it. 

Why should there not be a patient confidence in the ultimate justice 
of the people? Is there any better or equal hope in the world? 

Nothing valuable can be lost by taking time. 

Must a government, of necessity, be too strong for the liberties of its 
own people, or too weak to maintain its own existence? 

It may be affirmed without extravagance that the free institutions we 
enjoy have developed the powers and improved the condition of our whole 
people beyond any example in the world. 

This is essentially a people’s contest. 

It is now for us to demonstrate to the world that those who can fairly 
carry an election can also suppress a rebellion. 

The people themselves, and not their servants, can safely reverse their 
‘own deliberate decisions. 

What I object to is, that I, as President, shall expressly or impliedly 
sieze and exercise the permanent legislative functions of the government. 

I think to lose Kentucky is nearly the same as to lose the whole game. 

No men living are more worthy to be trusted than those who toil up 
from poverty—none less inclined to take or touch aught which they have 
not honestly earned. 

What I deal with is too vast for malicious dealing. 

This government cannot much longer play a game in which it stakes 
all, and its enemies stake nothing. 

It is difficult to make a man miserable while he feels he is worthy of 
himself and claims kindred to the great God who made him. 

God cannot be for and against the same thing at the same time. 

There is no line, straight or crooked, suitable for a National boundary 
upon which to divide. 

A fair examination of history has served to authorize the belief that 
the past actions and influences of the United States were generally re- 
garded as having been beneficial toward mankind. I have, therefore, 
reckoned upon the forbearance of nations. 

Only those generals who gain successes can set up dictators. 

Negroes, like other people, act upon motives. 

The promise, being made, must be kept. 

If slavery is not wrong, nothing is wrong. 

I claim not to have controlled events, but confess plainly that events 
have controlled me. 

The world has never had a good definition of the word liberty. 

When brought to my final reckoning, may I have to answer for robbing 
no man of his goods; yet more tolerable even this, than for robbing one of 
himself, and all that was his. 

It is not best to swap horses while crossing the river. 

Loss of our colored force in our army is, by measurement, more than 
we can lose and live. 

It is no pleasure to me to triumph over anyone. 

The Almighty has his own purposes. 

NOVEMBER — 3 
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Let the friends of the government first save the government, and then 
administer it to their own liking. 

Whoever molds public sentiment goes deeper than he who enacts 
statutes or pronounces judicial decisions. 

Work, work, work is the main thing. 

We cannot escape history. 





Shinranism 


SHINRANISM--A STUDY IN JAPANESE BUDDHISM. 





INTRODUCTION. 

I. Divisions of Buddhism. ‘There are several ways to divide 
Buddhism. The first way is geographical, and usually western 
scholars like Max Miller and Rhys Davids adopt this, calling Buddh- 
ism the Southern and Northern. ‘The second way is chronological, 
and the appellations Primitive and Derivative are used to distinguish 
one from the other. The third way is ontological, and Hinayana or 
small vehicle and Mahayana or large vehicle are well known terms to 
signify the natures of these two forms of Buddhism. These three 
ways nearly coincide with each other, because Southern Buddhism, 
Primitive Buddhism and Hinayana Buddhism are practically identi- 
cal; while Northern Buddhism, Derivative Buddhism and Mahayana 
Buddhism are one and the same in many respects. But there is a 
fourth way which is adopted by Shinran and his patriarchs; that is, the 
Holy Path and the Pure Land. I may call this a teleological division, 
because the former is the name of the doctrine by which the people 
expect the effect of deliverance in this world, and the latter means the 
doctrine by which they expect the great fruit of being born in the Pure 
Land after death. This division does not correspond with any of the 
above three, because all Buddhism except Shinranism and its mother 
sect, which are the Pure Land, is the Holy Path. My task in the 
present paper is to dwell upon this Pure Land of Buddhism. 

II. Definitions of the Pure Land and the Holy Path. The Holy 
Path is the doctrine by which man practices the three: trainings of 
“higher morality,” “higher thought,” and “higher learning,” and in 
his present life he understands the three virtues of “spiritual body,” 
“wisdom” and “ deliverance.” But the Pure Land is the doctrine 
which transcends such training and works. ‘The man who is able to 
meet all demands of the Holy Path is no ordinary one, but has nat- 
ural vigor and is supposed to possess merit produced from good actions 
performed in a former state of existence. ‘The firmness of this man’s 
heart is as hard as a rock, and his fearlessness of any obstacles is like 
that of a brave soldier crushing his enemy. During fifteen hundred 
years after Buddha, there were such personages in the world from > 
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time to time. But times have changed since then, and people have be- 
come insincere. To such a people, the three trainings already alluded 
to are useless. “Thus comes the necessity of founding a new Buddhism 
which is to be a timely one, and this is the Pure Land, which teaches 
one to rely upon the power of the Original Vow of Amitabha Buddha 
with the whole heart and give up all idea of “self power.” 

III. The Conditions of the Time. From the seventh to the 
eleventh centuries, Japan with China stood as the most highly civilized 
country of the globe, and peace reigned throughout the whole land. 
The business of emperors and court nobles was to live luxurious and 
pompous lives. Their esthetical taste is shown by the Buddhist 
temples built in this period and by the gifts of marvelous statues, sculp- 
tures and paintings they contain; which are priceless documents in 
the history of the art of the world as well as the most precious archi- 
tectural monuments of Japan. Their intellectual attainment was 
only met by the most speculative and philosophical Buddhism like 
Tendai and Shingon. But now the tide was turning, because they 
utterly neglected the administrative functions, and the provincial 
families were struggling to obtain the power, one over the other. The 
signs of perpetual war were already seen at the latter part of the 
eleventh century and culminated in the struggle of the two illustrious 
families of Taira and Minamoto. The war was_ intermittently 
fought between them until the latter family under the leadership of 
Yoritomo gained the ascendency in 1185. Now the unlettered class 
came to hold the political supremacy while the lettered court nobles 
were only the puppets. Intellectually they could not comprehend the 
subtle philosophy of Buddhism, and practically they were too impa- 
tient to devote the life to meditation and asceticism. The time was 
one to welcome more popular and practical religions than Tendai and 
Shingon. Thus several sects of Buddhism were newly founded by the 
noble priest to supply the demands of the age. Shinranism is the most 
popular and influential one among them. The comforting tenet that 
by simple trust in Amitabha during life admittance to his paradise 
might be secured after death perfectly suited the mood of the 
age, and would,’ indeed, suit the mood of men in all ages who covet 


ease. 

IV. Seven Patriarchs. But Shinran does not claim that he is the 
founder of the Pure Land Buddhism, because that is contrary to the 
Buddhist spirit. He says, “I do not preach a new doctrine. I be- 
lieve and preach the Religion of Buddha.” Again he says, “I believe 
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the salvation of Amitabha by praying, because good men taught me so; 
nothing more, and nothing less. I do not know myself whether pray- 
ing is the cause of eternal happiness or the seed of terrible punishment.” 
Thus he recognizes seven patriarchs before him. Among them, the 
first two, Nagarjuna and Vasubandhu, are Indian; the next three, 
Thanluan (died 542 A. D.), Taoch’o (600-650) and Shantao (con- 
temporary with Taoch’o), are Chinese; and the last two, Genshin 
(died 1017) and Honen, are Japanese. ‘The latter is the immediate 
teacher of Shinran himself, and founded the sect of the Pure Land in 
1174 A. D. The Shinranism which was born fifty years later (1224 
A. D.) was a child of this Pure Land sect, and claims that she did not 
supplant the mother sect, but rather supplemented it. 

V. Difficulties in Presenting Shinranism. So far as I know, no 
English writers except Troup and Griffis have attempted to set forth 
the system of Shinranism. But the former’s work called 4 Synopsis 
of the Doctrines of the True Sect is a mere translation of a Japanese 
pamphlet, which is rather an inadequate presentation. Dr. Griffis in 
his “Religions of Japan” devotes only a few pages to Shinranism. 
Among the native writers, Dr. Bunyu Nanjo, the best Sanscritist in 
Japan, gives some space in his Short History of Japanese Twelve 
Buddhist Sects to this sect. But this being also a translation of a 
Japanese document, its method of presentation is far from scientific. 
So that, I presume my task is rather a new and unprecedented one. 
And in accomplishing this task, I expect to encounter several difficul- 
ties. The first comes from the difference between the eastern and 
western modes of expression. The so-called Buddhist Systematic 
Theology is not to be judged by the standard of the Christian Syste- 
matic Theology, and its presentation of the subject matter is un- 
doubtedly inadequate. To analyze and arrange such materials is my 
task. In the second place, Buddhism has its own terms to express its 
peculiar conceptions, and to choose appropriate English for them is by 
no means easy. Still, I have taken Christian words like “salvation” 
or “prayer” very liberally for awkward phrases like “going to western 
paradise” or “remembering the Buddha.” Thirdly, Buddhists use 
very subtle interpretations of their texts with the skilfulness of schol- 
astic philosophers, and their doctrines are very mystical. Shinran is 
not an exception to this rule. But I have tried to represent his sys- 
tem as clearly as possible. Lastly, but not the least, my limited knowl- 
edge of the English language is an obstacle hard to surmount. On 
the other hand, I have also some advantages to counterbalance such 
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difficulties. One of them is familiarity with the system from my boy- 
hood, because my family was Shinranist about three hundred years, and 
I was brought up in such a family atmosphere. I could repeat the 
“Confession” of Shinranism in unison with my grandmother with the 
same ease as I now do the Lord’s Prayer. Another advantage is that 
I took a regular course of three years to study Shinranism as well as 
other Buddhist doctrines in one of the Buddhist schools. ‘Then a few 
years later I came to believe in Christianity, the absolute religion, and 
this is probably my third advantage, if Renan’s famous words are true. 
At any rate, let me do my best in the following pages to represent 
Shinran and his doctrine of Salvation. 


A Lire oF SHINRAN. 


Period I. 

The history of Japanese Buddhism is divided into five periods. 
The first period (552-781 A. D.) is characterized by the introduction 
of the different forms of Chinese Buddhism. ‘The second period 
(782-1185 A. D.) is the golden age of Japanese Buddhism. ‘The 
majority of the learned Japanese Buddhists belong to this period, and 
of Buddhism. ‘Thus the large and beautiful temples were built in 
many places of the Empire. ‘Then the third period is the age of the 
birth of Japanese Buddhism (1185-1603 A. D.). The fourth period 
(1604-1867 A. D.) is the age of Buddhism as a power in politics, and 
the fifth is the present time. Our investigation belongs to the third 
period, when the age of speculative Buddhism had passed away and 
the morning of practical Buddhism was dawning. 

I. Early Years. Shinran was born April 1, 1173. At this time 
the Taira family had the upper hand. It was just two years before 
this that Kiyomori made his daughter the wife of the Emperor, Taka- 
kura. The fortunes of the families Fujiwara and Minamoto were 
under hopeless eclipse, the former having no military power, and the 
latter having been scattered in exile. In the veins of Shinran, the 
blood of these unfortunate but illustrious families was flowing, because 
his father, Arinori Hino was one of the lords of the Fujiwara family, 
and the mother, Lady Kikko, was a daughter of Yoshickika Mina- 
moto, the governor-general of Tsushima. 

When he was four years old, the father of Shinran died, and two 
years later, his mother was also taken from him. So that the future 
reformer of Japanese Buddhism had no time to enjoy the “most ten- 
der affection” and the ‘“‘very delightful intercourse” of his parents as the 
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Saxony reformer had. But he was fortunate enough to have his 
uncles, who cared for him tenderly in place of his parents. When nine 
years old, he shaved off his hair in order to enter into the sacred life. 
II. On the Mount of Hiyei. In the winter of the same year, in 
order to study Buddhism, he ascended Mount Hiyei, northeast of 
Kyoto, where the monasteries of the Tendai sect are standing, and 
where his later teacher, Honen, pursued the same course for some 
years. (The Tendai sect was founded at the close of the eighth cen- 
tury by Dengyo, one of the highest geniuses Japan ever produced, and 
the sect was regarded with great honor by the higher class of the age.) 
Here Shinran not only thoroughly mastered the profound doctrines 
which are taught in the Tendai sect, but became perfectly familiar with 
all the teachings of the different Buddhist sects. ‘This period may be 
compared with the university life of Luther at Erfurt, the Mount 
Hiyei monasteries being the only institutions for higher learning in 
Japan, if she may be said to have had any at that time. During his 
twenty-second and twenty-third years, he gave lectures to his fellow 
students, and his profound knowledge secured for him the admiration 
of the entire Mount, and in June, 1196, at the age of twenty-five years, 
the rank of Shosozu was conferred upon him, an ecclesiastical rank sel- 
dom attained by such a young priest. Such was his intellectual attain- 
ment, but to what extent he there tortured and mortified his body as 
Luther did after he became a monk I do not know. His biographer 
does not say anything about this point, although the custom of the Ten- 
dai sect is very severe in regard to watching, fasting, bathing and pray- 
ing. But there is some hint about his life at this time in one of his 
letters written later, in which he says, “I have no reason to regret if 
Honen’s teaching is untrue and if I am put into the unquenchable fire 
of hell. ‘The reason is this: If I were capable of doing good, but (ac- 
cording to Honen) only prayed to the Amitabha Buddha, and fell into 
hell, then there is cause to complain against Honen. But I am not 
capable of doing any good work, and my fate is only one, that is hell.” 
So we may understand that he was conscious that he found it hard to 
practice the required works, and if he did do just as the other monks 
did it was far from his own ideal. ‘Thus, like Luther, he thought 
himself a wretched man, and suffered intensely. Moreover, there is 
an external proof which shows how low was the moral tone of sacred 
men and women at that time. The ancient laws of Japan say that 
“priests or nuns drinking liquor, eating flesh or garlic, or any other 
onion-like vegetable shall for the space of thirty days be subject to 
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painful discipline.” They also say that “if a priest shall carnally as- 
sociate with one of the other sex, he must suffer exile, and be driven 
away to a distant and lonely land.” Shinran may have been innocent 
from such gross sins, but he very likely fell short of the standard as did 
other monks and nuns who needed such civil laws. He lamented this 
condition of himself and others and was led to see that current Bud- 
dhism was inadequate for the salvation of the people. 

III. Turning Point of His Religious Experience. His biographer 
says: “ On January roth of the first year of Kennin (1200 A. D.) he 
shut himself in the Daijo monastery on Mount Hiyei, and after medi- 
tation made a great resolution to pray for one hundred days to 
Kwannon of Rokkaku temple in Kyoto. From that day he began his 
traveling to the city and never omitted that task no matter how stormy 
the weather was. 

“At the middle of March he met with the priest Shogaku, once 
his lecturer, on the bridge of Shijo. The latter noticed the former’s 
excited appearance, and asked his object in coming down from the 
sacred Mount. Shinran frankly answered him from the bottom of his 
heart. Then Shogaku proudly suggested that Shinran go to ask 
Honen, who was an unprecedented teacher and the greatest scholar of 
the time and added, ‘I am also going to receive his instructions.’ 
Shinran said ‘ this is the divine inspiration of the Buddha, of whom 
you are only a mouthpiece,’ and he promised that he would go to see 
Honen tomorrow. He proceeded to Rokkaku temple as usual, but did 
not stop there as his custom was but came back to the Mount the same 
night. 

‘The next day, he started for Yoshimizu where Honen lived. He 
attired himself in the full costume of his rank as a noble priest of the 
Tendai sect, and rode in a carriage. All of his servants, clergy and 
laymen, followed him. When he reached Honen’s small hut, there 
were fourteen or fifteen pupils attired in simple dark cloth listening to 
their master. Shinran was deeply moved by this scene, and thought 
this the true way to be saved. He was ushered into the room, and he 
told to the elder priest his desire to find the important way of salvation. 
Not answering directly to this, Honen asked him to give his own view. 
Then the younger priest responded to him with the deep philosophy and 
mystical doctrines of Tendai. Then the subject was taken up by 
Honen who concluded thus: ‘ All that you speak is the doctrine of the 
Holy Path, that is, the doctrine of Self-Reliance, but now I will tell 
you the way of the Pure Land, that is, the teaching of Reliance upon 
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Another’s Power. I am deeply affected by your strong resolution and 
the wonderful guidance of the Buddha.’ Then Honen told him very 
carefully about the salvation of Amitabha Buddha and the relation of 
faith and works. ‘The cloud which had hung in Shinran’s mind for a 
long time was soon raised and he thoroughly understood the wonderful 
meaning of Salvation by the Power of Another. His mind is now 
possessed with the faith, by which any ordinary man or woman can be 
saved; he has forsaken entirely the difficult way of Salvation by Self- 
Power and grasped the easier way of Salvation by the Power of An- 
other, becoming a firm believer in Honen’s doctrine. . . . This 
was the 14th of March of the Ist year of Kennin (1200 A. D.). 
Shinran was twenty-nine years old and Honen sixty-nine. After that 
Shinran was a faithful pupil of Honen during seven years, and became 
the founder of the Shin (True) sect. 

“He preferred the simple cloth to the bright gown of a noble 
priest, and discharged all of his servants, who reluctantly went away 
with tears in their eyes.” 

It is interesting to compare this period of the life of Shinran with 
that of Luther, and I find dissimilarities between them rather than 
similarities. (1) Shinran was enjoying the bright hope of a noble 
priest in his favorable circumstances while Luther was melancholy, 
torturing his body. (2) Shinran was apparently striving for intel- 
lectual attainments, while Luther was experiencing a sense of guilt. 
(3) Shinran did not hesitate to change his old belief publicly for the 
new and become a pupil of Honen, but Luther kept silence for some 
years and became a professor of Wittenburg. (4) Shinran after 
changing his belief never took the doctrine of the existing church as 
false, but Luther thought there was only one way of salvation. The 
only point of similarity is the conclusion reached by both, that is, salva- 
tion by faith. It is obvious that even this faith, held by both is differ- 
ent in its character in the case of each. 


Period II. 


I. Honen. Honen was then a famous priest as the founder of 
the Pure Land sect. This forerunner of Shinranism was born in 1133 
A. D., and so was the senior of Shinran by forty years. When only 
nine years old, the boy, afterward called Honen, was converted by the 
dying words of his father. He went to school in his native province 
of Mimasaka in Japan, but his priest-teacher, foreseeing his greatness, 
sent him, when he was fourteen years old to the monastery of Mount 
Hiyei. The boy’s letter of introduction contained only these words: 
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“T send you an image of the Bodhisattva Monjusri.” The boy 
shaved off his hair according to the Buddhist custom, and received the 
precepts of the Tendai sect, but in his eighteenth year he came down to 
the Black Ravine where he was noted as the greatest intellect of the 
age. Five times he read through the five thousand volumes of the 
Tripitaka in order to find out, for the ordinary and ignorant people of 
these latter days, how to escape from misery. He studied a commen- 
tary of Shantao, a Chinese patriarch, and repeated his examination 
altogether eight times. At last he noticed a passage in it beginning 
with the words: “Chiefly remember the name of Amitabha (pray) 
with a whole and undivided heart,” etc. Then he at once understood 
the thought of Shantao, who taught in his work that whoever at any 
time practices praying to the Buddha, or calls his name even but once, 
will gain the desired result of being born in the Pure Land after death. 
Honen then abandoned all sorts of practices which he had hitherto fol- 
lowed for years, and began to repeat the name of Amitabha Buddha 
sixty thousand times a day. This event occurred in 1175 A. D. when 
Honen was in his 43d year. 

Then he moved from the Black Ravine to Yoshimidzu in the hope 
of founding a new sect, and built there a small hut, only about ten 
yards by thirty-three yards, as the assembling place of his followers. 
All the Buddhists who were enjoying their prosperity smiled at this at- 
tempt, but in spite of their contempt the new sect spread among the 
people like a forest fire. The noblemen and the poor people, sacred 
ministers and military heroes came to hear him, and his religion so pros- 
pered that he was an object of envy to the priests of other sects, and it 
was just at this time that Shinran became his pupil. 

Thus Honen as the spiritual leader and counseler of Shinran at the 
crisis of his life has the same relation to him as Staupitz toward Luther. 
For without Honen Shinran would not have discovered the light of the 
new doctrine, as without Staupitz Luther “would have been 
drowned.” 

II. Shinran’s Marriage. In the same year (1200 A. D.) Shin- 
ran took again a radical step, as did Luther in his union with Katherin 
von Bora, and married the Lady Temahi, a daughter of the Fujiwara 
family, under the consent of his master, in order to show by example 
that the married life is not an obstacle to salvation. His biographer 
says in regard to this: 

“ Although he became a pupil of Honen on the 14th of March in 
the twenty-ninth year of his age, his first vow to pray to Kwannon for 
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one hundred days was not accomplished ; so that unfailingly he went to 
the temple every night until the hundredth night came. On the night 
of the 5th of April he saw a vision in which Kwannon appeared in the 
form of the most reverend priest, attired in a snowy robe, and seated 
on the large white lotus, and spoke to Shinran as follows: 

‘If thou art to found a sect of family keeping priests in ac- 

cordance with thy destination, 
I will incarnate myself to be thy wife; 
During life I will help thy work, 
And in death I will lead thee to paradise.’ 

“Shinran did not tell this revelation to anybody, keeping it se- 
cretly in his own heart. But Honen knew it from the beginning. 

“On October 5th of the same year, Regent Kanezane Fujiwara 
had an interview with Honen for a whole day and at last this noble 
man said, ‘ You live under restrictions while praying to the Amitabha 
Buddha. Your disciple eats (i. e., I eat) flesh and lives with a wife. 
Is there no distinction of excellent and base in this?? Honen replied, 
‘ All pray to the Buddha; what fault in this?? The other said, ‘ Your 
disciple has (i. e., I have) a daughter, let your chief follower con- 
descend to become my son-in-law, and remove all doubts for future 
ages in the empire.’ Honen proposed this to Shinran, who declined at 
once. But when Honen showed a paper on which he wrote four lines 
of revelation of Kwannon and said that he knew the revelation of 
Kwannon to Shinran from the beginning, Shinran could not resist any 
longer, and in the same carriage he went to Kanezane’s second resi- 
dence at Gojo, Kyoto, and in the same night married the Lady Tamahi, 
Kanezane’s seventh daughter. She was eighteen years old and was be- 
lieved to be the incarnation of Kwannon.”’ 

Critics naturally cast suspicious eyes on this story of the marriage 
because it is not probable that Kanezane himself and one of his sons 
should become monks later, after having made Shinran a layman; that 
this thoughtful regent should choose a husband for his daughter and 
bring him back so suddenly ; that Honen would choose this new pupil 
instead of his older ones; nor that Shinran himself should marry a lady 
with whom he had no acquaintance. And critics incline.to think that 
this story was framed by some later hand to make the marriage of the 
founder of the sect a sacred one. ‘This may be a true, if not a satisfac- 
tory, explanation; still it remains as a fact that, by his own example, 
Shinran founded a custom unprecedented in the history of Buddhism. 
It is true that the unchaste custom was often to be found among clergy- 
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men of his time and before, as it was found in Europe in the time of the 
Reformation. However, no priest before Shinran publicly married. 
He is the epoch maker in this respect in the whole of Buddhist history. 

The question will naturally arise whether this marriage is justifi- 
able under Buddhist principles, as Luther’s marriage was under Christ- 
ian principles. Before answering this question let Shinran himself 
tell the object of his marriage. Here is his summary statement of it, 
evidently written in a later year. He says that he married, (1) “in 
order to fulfill the prophecy of Buddha; (2) in order to encourage 
women with the hope of salvation; and (3) in order to transmit the 
authority of religion from father to son.” But, among other com- 
mands, Buddha forbade strictly the marriage of his followers. On 
this account Buddhism was unquestionably the religion of monks and 
nuns, and no married man or woman could be a true Buddhist. This 
was a great barrier to the spread of this religion and this barrier was 
partly removed by the Buddha himself, who had provided special com- 
mands for married men and women. But it is due to Shinran that 
this was entirely destroyed and that the clergy and laity were brought 
nearer together. To do this he claimed the sanction of a prophecy 
of Buddha, and though the truth of this prophecy is disputed it was 
the plan most helpful to his success, because he thus won the sympathy 
of women and established the authority of his religion through the ages 
in his immediate line of blood. 

II. The Persecution. The climax of envy toward the Pure 
Land sect, by the priests of other sects, was reached in the form of 
persecution. All the priests on Mount Hiyei gathered together some 
time in 1204 at the Great Hall to draw up resolutions by which the 
work of Honen was to be entirely suspended. Before this, complaints 
had come several times to Honen from the priests of Mount Hiyei, 
but this was the most serious one, and Honen immediately prepared 
a document of apology consisting of seven articles. This was sent to 
the archbishop of Mount Hiyei, signed by Honen and his eighty-eight 
disciples (according to one record, 189). This was on November 7, 
1204 A. D. This document of seven articles was so moderate and 
reasonable in-tone that not even the wilful priests of Mount Hiyei 
could complain against it. On the other hand, the popularity of the 
new sect grew day by day, and the small hut of Yoshimidzu became 
the most crowded center in the great metropolis of Kyoto. But this 
prosperity opened the way for a most important happening, i. e., two 
of the court ladies were converted to the new faith, and shaved off 
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their hair, not to return to the royal palace again. Unfortunately 
these two ladies were the favorites of the ex-Emperor of this time, 
and as a natural consequence, the event roused in him a fearful anger. 
The priests of Mount Hiyei and of Nara took advantage of this and 
the latter sent to the court a strong protest against the new sect. This 
protest consisted of nine articles. As the result of this, Honen was 
sentenced to exile in 1205. Eight of his disciples shared this same 
punishment and four were punished with death. Shinran was to be 
beheaded, but through the petition of his friends he was exiled instead. 
He was then thirty-five years old, while his master Honen was seventy- 
five. The destination of Honen was Shikoku, but that of Shinran was 
the remote country of Northern Japan. 


Period ITI. 
I. His Life in Exile. On the morning of March 16, 1205, 


Shinran started for his destination three hours before Honen did, be- 
cause he was reluctant to see the pathetic sight of his master as a poor 
exile. After thirteen days of toilsome journey he arrived at the 
province of Echigo where he was to stay. After that he seldom com- 
municated with his master or with his family in Kyoto. His biographer 
with poetical imagination describes graphically the lonely life of 
Shinran during this time. But there are other biographers who hold 
that Shinran had a family with him, but they do not agree in one 
particular. One says his wife with her little baby joined him, while 
another declares that his first wife died soon after he departed from 
Kyoto, and Shinran was married to a second wife. Meanwhile, he let 
his hair grow and claimed to be neither of the clergy nor laity. 

As the persecution in Jerusalem scattered Christians and Christian- 
ity abroad, Shinran’s life in exile was a providential opportunity to 
preach his gospel to those who were otherwise unapproachable. When 
he was released in November, 1211, by the edict of the Emperor, the 
foundation of the new faith was found to be firmly established in this 
region. 

II. Subsequent Twenty Years. On the said date, all the exiled 
priests were pardoned but Shinran did not go back to Kyoto because 
the letter reached him very late, the carrier having been hindered by 
the deep snow, and it was followed by another letter which announced 
to him the death of his master, Honen. Shinran said, when he received 
this sad news, “It is vain to go back to Kyoto if I cannot see the 
master. I will rather stay in this region to preach his teaching and 
do his will.” Indeed, Echigo and its vicinity were heartily welcom- 
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ing his popular religion, hitherto unknown, and the condition of Kyoto 
was by no means favorable to his aim to spread the new faith. ‘These 
were the reasons which kept him in this region, while the shifting of 
the political center of Japan from Kyoto to Eastern Japan was not 
without some influence in his decision. 

From this time on, his work was like a boat which goes with 
the current; there was here no difficulty which hindered its advance. 
He traveled these regions constantly, giving his message to the com- 
mon people, who in turn respected him as the incarnation of Amitabha 
Buddha and ascribed to him many miracles. During these years he 
founded also several temples as places for worshipping the Amitabha 
Buddha and for listening to sermons. His standard book, “ Kyogo 
Shinsho”’, the Systematic Theology of Shinranism, is also the work 
of these years, and it was published when he was forty-two years old, 
the age Luther married Katharina von Bora. 

How renowned he was at this time is clear from the following 
incident. While he was in Hitachi, a call came to him from the 
Shogun to read the proof of a copied Tripitaka. The Buddhist 
scriptures in the Chinese language consist of the enormous number of 
over five thousand volumes and the terminology and phraseology are 
so peculiar that ordinary scholars in Chinese literature cannot under- 
stand them. Consequently, this work assigned to Shinran was by no 
means an easy one either in quantity or in quality. Shinran was one 
of a few able men who were appointed to this honorable office. 

Thus the work of Shinran prospered, and a number of strong 
men who could carry on his work in this region of Japan arose among 
his disciples. So when he was sixty-five years old, after twenty years 
residence in this country, he came up to Kyoto to live and die there. 

III. His Life and Death in Kyoto. While he was in Kyoto the 
disciples in Eastern Japan frequently came up to visit him and receive 
his counsels. He also wrote numberless letters to instruct them, be- 
cause there was a certain tendency to schism among his followers. 
The letters were written in the most popular style without the slightest 
taint of pedantry. In these letters we generally find thanksgiving for 
contributions of money. His life during these last years evidently 
depended upon the material help of his faithful and devoted followers. 
He was taken ill in November, 1262, and after he had been confined 
to the bed for eight days, he died peacefully on the 28th day of the 
month, in the goth year of his age. 

Within our own time, on November 28, 1877, the present reign- 
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ing Mikado expressed himself as much gratified at the principle on 
which Shinran had founded the sect; and to express his profound ap- 
probation he gave to Shinran by autographic tablets the posthumous 
title of Kenshin, i. e., the “‘ Great Teacher who perceived the Truth.” 

Now Shinranism is the largest sect in Japanese Buddhism. With 
its mother, the ‘‘ Pure Land Sect,” it possesses more than one-half of 
all the temples in the country. Statistics compiled in 1790 show that 
there were then 469,934 temples in Japan, of which 140,884 belonged 
to Shinranism, 140,020 to the Pure Land sect, the other sects having 
comparatively small numbers. At present, this sect has more than 
twice as many temples as any four of the great sects, and five thousand 
more than the Sodo or Subject of the Pure Land, which is the next 
largest, or over nineteen thousand in all. 


THE DoctrINE OF SHINRAN. 


It will be convenient to give at the outset a summary statement 
of the doctrine of the system. The author of this is Rennyo, the 
eighth abbot of Hongwan Temple, Shinran having been the first 
abbot. This corresponds to the “ Lord’s Prayer” or the ‘“‘ Apostles’ 
Creed” and is repeated by all congregations before the sermon begins. 
It says: 

“ Respecting all religious austerities and other actions, giving up 
all idea of self-power, we rely upon Amitabha Buddha with the 
whole heart for our salvation in the future life, which is the most 
important thing, believing that at the moment of putting our faith 
in Amitabha Buddha our salvation is settled. From that moment 
invocation of his name is observed as an expression of gratitude and 
thankfulness for Buddha’s mercy. Moreover, being thankful for the 
reception of this doctrine from the founder and succeeding abbots, 
whose teachings were so benevolent, and as welcome as light in a dark 
night, we must also keep the laws which are fixed for our duty during 
our whole life.” 

This represents most briefly but most precisely the idea of Shinran, 
and so my plan is to follow along the line of this confession in the 
discussion of Shinranism. But before entering this task, a word is 
needful about the sacred books of this sect, the sources of the doctrine, 
because Buddhism in any of its forms is very particular about its 
authenticity as is Christianity; every sect must be founded upon the 
word of Buddha and his direct followers in the succeeding ages. 
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I. Sacred Books of the Sect. 

1. Three Sutras. There are three sacred sutras in this sect. 
(a) The great Amitayus sutra in two volumes is the first and largest 
among them. ‘This sutra gives a tale of a king in a former kalpa 
who left the world, adopted monkish life, assumed the name Hozo, 
or “ Treasure of the Law,” and became, by this rapid growth in 
knowledge and virtue, a Boddhisattva. ‘To the Buddha who was his 
teacher he uttered forty-eight vows, having reference to the good he 
desired to accomplish for all living beings, if he should attain the 
rank of Buddha. Ten kalpas later, he received the title with the 
name Amitabha, and now resides in a world called Sukhavati far in 
the west, to fulfill his forty-eight vows for the benefit of mankind. 
As these forty-eight vows are the basis of the doctrine of this sect, 
and the eighteenth is the central one, let me give it here. It says: 
“Tf any living beings of the ten regions, who have believed in me 
with true thoughts, and desire to be born in my country, and have 
even to ten times repeated the thought, not been born there, then 
shall I not accept the Enlightened Name.” The original vows sprang 
from his great compassionate desire, which longed to deliver living 
beings from suffering. With this original vow, he practiced good 
actions during many kalpas, intending to bring his stock of merit to 
maturity for the sake of other living beings. All his actions, werds, 
and thoughts were always pure and true, so that he accomplished his 
great compassionate desire. ‘These vows and practices excelled those 
of all other Buddhas. The state of Buddha which is the fruit of 
such endeavor is called Amitabha, that is, ‘ Immeasurable Light” 
and “ Immeasurable Life.’ Ten million kingdoms of Buddhas sepa- 
rate his world from our own. 

(b) The Amitayus-dhyana Sutra in one volume. This is the 
second longest of the three sacred sutras. "This sutra contains the 
teaching of Buddha, which he delivered to Vaidehi, the consort of the 
King Bimbisara of Maghada, who on account of her son was feeling 
weary of this world. He showed her how she might be born in the 
Pure Land. Three paths of good actions were pointed out. The 
first is worldly goodness, which includes good actions in general, such 
as filial piety, respect for elders, loyalty, faithfulness, etc. The 
second is the goodness of Sila or morality, in which there are dif- 
ferences between the priesthood and laity. In short, however, all 
that is not opposed to the general rule of reproving wickedness and 
exhorting to the practice of virtue is included in this goodness. ‘The 
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third is the goodness of practice, which includes that of the four satyas 
or truths and six paramitas or perfections. Besides these, all other 
pure and good actions such as the reading and recital of the Mahayana 
sutras, persuading others to hear the Law, and thirteen kinds of good- 
ness to be practised by fixed thought are comprised in this. Towards 
the end of the sutra, Buddha says: ‘“ Let not one’s voice cease, but 
ten times complete the thought, and repeat Namo’mitabhaya Buddhaya, 
or adoration to Amitabha Buddha.” 

(c) The third is the small Amitayus sutra in one volume. This 
is the shortest of the three sacred sutras. It is taught in this sutra 
that beings are not born in that Sukhavati of the Amitabha Buddha 
as a reward and result of good works performed in this present life. 
No, if man keep in his memory the name of Buddha Amitabha one 
day or seven days, the Buddha together with Bodhisattvas will come 
to meet him at the moment of his death in order that he may be born 
in the Pure Land Sukhavati. 

2. Sastras and Commentaries. These are the works by the seven 
patriarchs whose names and years I mentioned in the introduction of 
this paper. Among them, works by the first two patriarchs are called 
Sastras or Disquisitions and those by the other five, Commentaries. 
Their works are most minute in explaining the doctrine of the sect, 
for which reason the authors are reckoned as patriarchs. Especially 
the fifth patriarch, Shan-tao, used his whole power for the Amitayus- 
dhyana sutra, and wrote a new commentary on it in four volumes. 
He understood thoroughly the thought of Buddha and clearly explained 
the text. It is said that when Shan-tao was writing his commentary 
he prayed for a wonderful exhibition of supernatural power. Then 
there appeared to him in a dream every night a dignified priest, who 
gave him instruction on the division of the text in his first volume. 
In this way, he really excelled his predecessors. 

Now, these three sutras and seven sastras and commentaries, with 
Shinran’s own “ Kyogyo Shinsho,” are the standard books of the sect, 
from which every doctrine must be derived and on which every teach- 
ing should be based. 


II. The Doctrine of Works and Faith. 

1. On Works. (a) Works have nothing to do with salvation. 
One of the most important distinctions between the Holy Path and 
the Pure Land is the attitude towards works; because one is the salva- 
tion by works, while the other is that by faith; one is salvation by self- 
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power, the other is that by another’s power. Shinran says: “I do not 
want any merit, nor am I afraid of sin. Because there is no greater 
good than faith in the promises of Amitabha Buddha; because there 
is no sin which can hinder the promises of Amitabha Buddha. Some 
think that those who have no merit will not be saved by praying to 
the Buddha, and that great sinners cannot be saved in this way. Both 
are false. If they can be saved by stopping their sin and storing up a 
great stock of goodness there is no need of faith for salvation, but we 
are such degraded men and women that we sin even if we do not wish 
to, nor can we do good if we wish. The merciful Buddha: came to 
save such helpless ones, by his great merit and power. But even the 
best man in the world cannot be saved by his own merits only, because 
Buddha’s original design is to save every one on equal terms. So that 
goodness or sin has nothing to do with salvation, which is only by 
the power of Buddha.” It is a very natural outcome from such a 
view that Shinran should have a very liberal attitude toward all 
human impulses. In another place he says: ‘‘ If any one, bereft of 
his dear one, is sorry, this is natural. (Such passion is understood as 
sin by some sects of Buddhism.) Followers of my doctrine must not 
restrain such natural outbursts of the heart. It is hypocritical to show 
tranquility in such a time. We are human beings, so weak that we 
cannot disregard any trying matter, otherwise we would be super- 
human. The salvation of Amitabha Buddha is not for superhuman 
beings, but for ordinary human beings. Salvation depends on His 
power, and He saves only the sinners who cannot keep themselves 
from sinning while in the flesh. If a man could restrain his passion, 
he could not be saved by his virtue, because his salvation depends 
solely upon the power of Amitabha Buddha.” ‘Thus Shinran married 
and ate flesh and allowed his followers to follow his example contrary 
to Buddhist law. On the other hand, he tabooed penance, fasting, 
prescribed duty, pilgrimages, isolation from society whether as a 
hermit or in the cloister. 

(b) Good works. Nevertheless, Shinran never condemned good 
works as such; only when the good works were regarded as the price 
of salvation did he condemn them. He did not teach men to sin 
intentionally. On the contrary, he repeatedly taught them not to 
sin. Here is a specimen which is taken from one of his letters: “ to 
believe that the vows of Amitabha Buddha are the salvation of the 
utmost sinners is a beautiful belief, but our religion does not teach 
anybody to think wickedly and to speak wickedly in order to be 
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saved. We teach only that you are saved although you are sinners. 
Sinning is a handicap for fellow-believers and a great cause of sorrow 
for the teachers.” Thus Shinran rescues his religion from being a 
horrible sensationalism. 

(c) Superstitious observances. Leaving plenty of room to human 
impulses, on the one hand, and forbidding wicked deeds and words, 
on the other, Shinran greatly disliked superstitious features like 
amulets and charms. There is neither lucky day nor lucky direction 
in Shinranism. This is very significant when we consider that the 
current customs of Buddhism and the government were both very 
particular about these points. For instance, the temples of Mount 
Hiyei were erected by the edict of Emperor Kwammu (782-805 
A. D.) who intended to render this northeast quarter of the city of 
Kyoto, which is an especially unlucky point, more favorable through 
the mysterious power of Buddhism. But Shinran was above these 
superstitions and declared again and again that the original vows of 
the Amitabha Buddha were far greater than these. Again Shinran 
rigidly commanded his followers to worship Amitabha Buddha alone. 
In this we see man’s instinctive craving for a supreme object of 
worship powerfully reasserting itself. But Shinran never denied the 
existence of spirits, demons, gods and Buddhas, as he never denied 
the right of other Buddhist sects. He did not differ from other 
Buddhists in their endeavor to identify the Buddhas with Shinto gods 
and to teach their followers to pay them due respect. 

2. Nature of Faith. (a) The first, chief thought. The creed 
of the sect is explained as the believing thought which follows the 
original vows of Amitabha Buddha. This first believing thought is 
the saving faith, and thoughts after that are not the cause of salva- 
tion. As soon as this faith springs in the mind the believer’s salva- 
tion is firmly established. This is the teaching of Shinran. But his 
fellow pupils considered more than one thought necessary. This gave 
tise to a long controversy between these two parties after Honen’s 
death. This controversy still continues. Shinran naturally wrote 
on this subject whenever he found the occasion, and once he said: 
“Anyone who survives after the first thought ought to cherish the 
faith and call the name of Amitabha for thanksgiving only. The 
salvation of the Buddha is for this life which is in peril of death at 
any moment, and thus he guaranteed the first thought as the saving 
faith, Otherwise he who died after this thought without a moment 
left for any other thought could not be saved. If any thoughts after 
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the first one are needed for salvation, what is their limit? The man 
may die any moment by some accident before he reaches the end 
of the series of those thoughts. Then can he not be saved? This is 
contrary to the great mercy of the Amitabha Buddha.” 

(b) Faith is the gift of Amitabha Buddha. This first, chief 
thought is the same as the three fold faith enumerated in the 
eighteenth vow, namely, (1) the true thought, (2) the belief, and 
(3) the desire to be born in the Pure Land. The first of these 
corresponds to the “ truth ” of Amitabha, the second to his ‘‘ wisdom ” 
and the third to his “mercy.” For salvation, all of these three 
virtues are essential and as the Buddha gives us these three virtues, 
believers who have but one thought can be saved. Here is an 
interesting incident in this connection. ‘There was once a bitter 
controversy among the pupils of Honen about the unity of faith. 
Shinran took the position that the faith of Honen was identical with 
his own, while another pupil argued against him. ‘The appeal was 
made to Honen, who in turn said that his faith as well as Shinran’s 
faith was a gift from Amitabha Buddha and consequently there was 
no difference between the two. ‘‘If anybody has a different faith 
from us he cannot be saved as we are.” 

(c) Predestination. But this faith is not given indiscriminately 
to every one; nay, Amitabha Buddha cannot give this to those who 
have no preparation. ‘This is the predestination doctrine. Shinran 
says: ‘Among the people there are some who can believe the teach- 
ing of the Pure Land and also some who cannot. This depends 
upon their own preparation in their past life; if they have prepared 
enough they can receive the teaching whenever they hear it in this 
life. But if they have not prepared, they will pass away without 
listening even if they hear the teaching. All who have prepared do 
not entertain the slightest doubt when they are brought into contact 
with a teacher; this is because they are illumined by the Light of the 
Amitabha Buddha. If there were no Light, they would not apprehend 
the name of Buddha. The Light of Buddha which illumines the 
whole universe breaks the darkness of the human soul, and the faith 
therein springs up. Still even this strong Light of Buddha will have 
no effect upon the unprepared heart.” 

But how is their mind prepared? On this point Shinran’s doctrine 
was polytheistic, if I may use such a term, although his principles 
were strictly monotheistic, as I have said before. In the past life, 
the soul had been led by other Buddhas inferior to Amitabha himself, 
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and thus it was prepared to believe in Amitabha Buddha. If we 
seek an analogy in Luther’s theology, the inferior Buddhas might 
be his angels who “lead, preserve, protect and help the creatures 
and especially men.” The inferior Buddhas are sole providential 
agents of Amitabha Buddha, somewhat as angels were regarded by 
Luther. So that in the opinion of Shinran, it was one of the greatest 
of sins to speak or act against such inferior Buddhas. He even went 
so far as to say that, “to speak against these Buddhas is a vice 
practiced only by unbelievers who reject the Amitabha Buddha and 
my doctrine of salvation by faith.” 

III. Moral Teachings. 

1. Duty Towards Buddha. Thanksgiving towards the Amitabha 
Buddha plays a very important part in Shinran’s teaching. To pray 
to Buddha in order to be saved is heresy, because it is an act of self- 
reliance. But prayer after one has been saved by faith in the power 
of Amitabha Buddha is an act of obligation towards Him, because 
it is in grateful remembrance of His mercies. This corresponds to 
“even to ten times repeated the thought” in the Eighteenth Vow, 
and the “even” is understood as a comprehensive term implying 
from the first thought to the last thought of life, while they are by 
no means a price to purchase salvation, as the other schools of the 
Pure Land sect think. On the other hand, Shinran holds that salva- 
tion is completed by the almighty power of another in the moment 
of the first thought, and any thoughts after the first one add nothing 
to the effect. Consequently these thoughts can be only thanksgiving 
and adoration. 

2. Duties Toward Men. Buddhism is an unworldly religion as 
Buddhists themselves call it, and does not put much accent on moral- 
ity in this world. If Buddhists teach morality, it is not for the sake 
of morality, but for the sake of merits by which salvation is to be se- 
cured. If you view the system of Shinran by this light, certainly 
you can better understand his situation. Shinranism is Buddhism, 
so that the moral teaching does not occupy the prominent part of the 
system. If you read his “ Kyogyo Shinsho,” the standard book of the 
sect, you will be surprised that no moral teaching is given therein. 


In fact, Buddhism relies upon Confucianism, to a great extent, so far 
as practical ethical teachings are concerned; inasmuch as the latter, 
defective as it is, is richer than the former in that respect. Again, 
Shinranism, being the religion of reliance upon another’s power, 
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hates the term merit. In one place Shinran says, “I never offer a 
single prayer to the Amitabha Buddha for the sake of my parents, 
because my own salvation depends upon another’s power. If I cannot 
save myself by my own power, how can I save my parents by any 
merit of my praying?” On the other hand, he never taught indiffer- 
ence to sin. Indeed, there were many persons who misunderstood 
his position and thought his religion tolerant of evil words and do- 
ings. Thus he was compelled to write to different persons on this 
subject in almost the same words. Let me cite one of his letters: “I 
regret to learn that some are teaching to do evil, because it has noth- 
ing to do with salvation. If men and women are ordinarily allowed 
to do as they wish, does it follow that stealing or killing is also al- 
lowed? One who has been saved and prays to Amitabha Buddha 
should straighten his crooked mind. We are tempted by our nature 
to think what we should not think, to do what we should not do, 
to speak what we should not speak. But if we do wrong and speak 
evil because this has nothing to do with salvation, this is intentional 
sin and not justifiable.” Shinran does not give any teaching more 
definite than this general one, and although this was developed by 
his successors, we may safely conclude that morality has not a vital 
relation to his doctrine of salvation. Let me discuss this point later. 

IV. The Natural Consequences of the Doctrine. 

1. Democracy. (a) No distinction of sexes. According to 
the earlier and general view of Buddhism, women cannot attain 
Buddhahood because of the pollution of their nature. To do so, they 
must change their form. (cf. ‘‘ Sacred Books of the East” X XI. 
252, 253.) According to Shinranism, on the other hand, a believing 
woman may attain the goal of Buddhism as a believing man does. But 
Shinran never changed the general view of Buddhism that the sins 
of woman are heavier than those of man. He teaches that woman 
can be saved as man because the Vow of Amitabha Buddha is so great 
that nobody is excluded. 

(b) No distinction of ranks. Shinran preached to all classes 
of people from noblemen to the common people. Even the outcast 
class was reached by the gospel of Shinran. Again, Shinran never 
drew a line of demarcation between himself and his disciples. Thus 
he says: “I have not a single disciple.” He means by this that, 
in proclaiming the teaching of Buddha to the believing heart of the 
world, he is a mere deputy of the Amitabha Buddha. Thus he calls 


all believers ‘‘ my own friends, my companions” in the most inti- 
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(c) No distinction of the educated and uneducated. According 
to the same principle, Shinran did not distinguish the learned from the 
ignorant. It is his principle that no wisdom is needed for salvation. 
Shinran says in one of his letters. ‘“‘ Do not regard any teaching 
to the effect that those who do not read and study cannot be saved. 
All our sacred books teach that those who believe the Vows of Amita- 
bha Buddha and pray to Him will be saved. There is no need of 
education to be saved. Those who cannot understand this reason 
should be educated in order to know the principles of vows. I pity 
those learned men who can read the sutras and sastras, but cannot 
understand the real meaning of them. The Amitabha Buddha pro- 
vided an easy way for the uneducated who cannot read.” Conse- 
quently, while the scriptures and other writings in other sects are all 
in the Chinese language, this sect has numerous books in the Japanese 
vernacular, so that common people can approach it. I cannot show 
here how he used simple language in his writings, but the following 
statement which is found at the end of his two little books entitled 
“On the One Thought and Many Thoughts,” and “ The Light of 
the Later Day,” will give some idea of how careful he was on this 
point. He says: “I wrote this to enable uneducated, plain men 
to understand without any difficulty, repeating the same matter. If 
a learned man reads this, he will laugh at me. But I do not care if 
he does. My simple desire is to make my teachings clear and plain to 
any common people.” 

(d) Little distinction between clergy and laity. In this sect 
the devotee is no longer invited to become a priest — to abandon his 
home and practice celibacy. “On the contrary, the priests of this 
sect do not observe the important vetoes that chiefly distinguish priests 
from laymen. ‘They marry, eat meat, and, if desirable, replace the 
stab by the surcoat. They learn in the domestic circle those sympa- 
thies and appreciations that celibacy can never develop. Shinran 
allowed his hair to grow and did not observe most of the outward 
distinctions between priest and layman. 

2. Missionary Spirit. If Shinranism is democratic, then it is 
natural that it should have the missionary spirit. Shinran says in 
one of his letters, “ Your salvation is already certain, but you must 
pray to Buddha for the sake of the enemies of our faith, in order that 
they may be saved in the present world and in the future. For the 
sake of your own salvation, there is no need to pray to the Buddha, 
because you are saved, but you must pray that this evil world may be 
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let into the salvation of the Amitabha Buddha. This means grati- 
tude for the saving grace of Buddha. All of you ought to consider 
this matter and unite in the act.” Indeed, the growth of this sect 
is in large measure due to this principle; not only the priests, but fre- 
quently the common believers being earnest propagandists. This sect 
aione in Japanese Buddhism has mission stations today in Korea, 
Shanghai, Amoy, the Hawaiian Islands and even in San Francisco. 


CONCLUSION. 


Buddhism in general seems but Roman Catholicism without 
Christ, and in Asiatic form. Shinranism, then, is a form of protest- 
antism believing in Amitabha Buddha instead of Jesus Christ. But 
there are several important differences under the apparent similarities. 

1. Saviour. First .of all, this Amitabha Buddha is not a real 
figure in history, but an unhistorical and unreal phantom, the creation 
and dream of the spectacular and visionary. Amitabha, the person- 
ification of Boundless Light, is one of the most luxurious growths of 
a sickly scholasticism — a hollow abstraction without life or reality. 
Prof. Max Miiller says in his Chips from a German Workshop, 
(vol. V., p. 237) “ Buddha himself, I feel convinced, never knew even 
the names of Amitabha, Avalokitesvara, or Sukhavati. Then, how 
can a nation call itself Buddhist whose religion consists chiefly in a 
belief in a divine Amitabha and his son Avalokitesvara and in a hope 
of eternal life in the paradise of Sukhavati?” I cannot affirm 
whether the first part of this statement is true or not, but it is very 
safe to say that the Amitabha is not historical. Again it is safe to 
say that he is neither creator nor judge; so that he has not any right 
to deal with sin in the sense that Christ has. Nor is he God in the 
Christian sense. According to the sutra, this Buddha of Boundless 
Light, in the time of the fifty-third Buddha, and in connection with 
vows made in his presence, arose from his position as a mere man to be- 
come’ an infinite Buddha. Such an account really excludes from him 
such attributes as eternity, immutability, etc. In this we see the im- 
passable gulf between Buddhism and Theism. ; 

2. Ethics. The system of Shinran is often called the doctrine 
of “ Justification by faith ” of “ The Reformed Buddhism ” in Japan; 
but by Justification is meant only that the sin of the believer is 
swallowed up and extinguished in the merit of Amitabha, as a drop 
of rain is lost in the ocean. And so the faith itself has no moral ele- 
ment in it. Without any morality, the followers of this doctrine 
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are to be saved; and, as I said before, immorality resulted. Shinran 
rebuked to little effect. To make up such a deadly lack there arose 
a necessity to teach a “ popular system,” that is, moral teachings, 
in addition to the “ true system;” that is, doctrinal teachings. The 
popular system has reference to the distinction of good and evil in 
conduct in this world; the true system, to that of belief or doubt 
in the mind, on which depends salvation in the other world. Doubt- 
less this is an important addition to Shinranism, but there is no such 
vital relation between them as exists between the faith and life of 
Christians. This separation of moral and doctrinal teachings causes 
a deep suspicion in the mind of Prof. Max Miller, and he says, 
“There is one passage in our sutra (Sukhavativyuha) which seems 
even to be pointedly directed against the original teaching of 
Buddha. Buddha taught that as man soweth so shall he reap, and 
that by a stock of good works accumulated on earth the way is 
opened to higher knowledge and higher bliss. Our sutra says, ‘ No, 
not by good works done on earth, but by a mere repetition of the 
name Amitabha is an entrance gained into the land of bliss.’ This 
is no better than what later Brahmanism teaches, viz, ‘ Repeat the 
name of Hari or of Krishna, and you will be saved.’........ Is it 
not high time that the millions who live in Japan, and profess a faith 
in Buddha should be told that this doctrine of Amitabha, and all 
the Mahayana doctrine is a secondary form of Buddhism, a corrup- 
tion of the pure doctrine of the Royal Prince, and that if they really 
mean to be Buddhists they should return to the words of Buddhists as 
they are preserved to us in the old sutras?” Prof. Max Miiller mis- 
understands the nature of Shinranism, and takes it as a mere repeti- 
tion of the names of Buddhas. But it is clear from my foregoing 
statements that this view is not true. Still, I agree with him on 
the point that Shinranism is not ethical in its nature. 

3. Salvation. Thus Shinranism changed so far from the 
original Buddhism that it became almost exactly contrary to what 
it was at the start. Still, some of its fundamental ideas remain 
unchanged. ‘The doctrine of transmigration is one of them. Hence, 
we meet another important difference, that is, in regard to salvation. 
In the Christian sense of the word, salvation means the deliverance 
from sin; but in the Buddhist sense it is the cutting off from the 
suffering of transmigration. ‘The idea of salvation in Shrinranism 
cannot be otherwise, but, if there is any difference between that of 
the old Buddhism and of this new Buddhism, it is that Shinranism 
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holds to the materialized Nirvana and calls it Sukhavati or the Pure 
Land. Many passages which describe this paradise as the visible 
realm are found in the sacred sutras. The following quotation is 
from the small Amitayus sutra: “In that world, Sukhavati, there 
are lotus lakes, adorned with the seven gems, viz., gold, silver, beryl, 
crystal, red pearls, diamonds and corals, as the seventh. ‘They are 
full of water which possesses the eight good qualities. Their waters 
rise as high as the fords and bathing places, so that even crows may 
drink there; they are full of golden sand, and are of vast extent. 
And in these lotus lakes there are on the four sides four stairs, beau- 
tiful and brilliant with the four gems, viz., gold, silver, beryl, crystal. 
And on every side of these lotus lakes, gem trees are growing, beauti- 
ful and brilliant with the seven gems, viz., gold, silver, beryl, crystal, 
red pearls, diamonds, and corals, as the seventh. And in those lotus 
lakes lotus flowers are growing, blue, blue colored, of blue splendor, 
blue to behold; yellow, yellow colored, of yellow splendor, yellow to 
behold; red colored, of red splendor, red to behold; white, white 
colored, of white splendor, white to behold; beautiful, beautifully 
colored, of beautiful splendor, beautiful to behold, and in circumfer- 
ence as large as the wheel of a chariot.” You cannot read this 
quotation without feeling that the Buddhist ideal of the future life 
is eudemonistic, and that the moral and spiritual tone is lacking. 
“ The highest blessedness in heaven will consist in communion with 
Christ.” The highest blessedness in Sukhavati is nothing more than 
the ideal world of an Epicurean. Indeed, Japan cannot be com- 
pletely saved by such an imperfect religion, and needs most assuredly 
the Gospel of Christ, our Lord. 

“And in none other is there salvation; for neither is there any 
other name under heaven, that is given among men, wherein we 


must be saved.” (The Acts iv., 12). 
Tatsu TANAKA. 
Tokyo. Japan. 
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Book Reviews 


Book Kieviews. 


The idea which prevailed a century ago as to what determined the 
contents of a General Introduction to the Scriptures is fairly well il- 
lustrated by the monumental work of Horne, published in 1818, which 
covered practically all one would understand today by a Student’s Help 
to the Bible — only on a larger scale and in a more scholarly and de- 
cidedly theological way. Besides discoursing on the languages in 
which the Books were written, their collection into a canon and their 
text, this rather famous production gave information on almost every 
topic, a knowledge of which would afford a better understanding of the 
Bible — such as the Historical and Physical Geography of the Holy 
Land, the Political, Sacred and Domestic Antiquities of the Jews, the 
Genuineness, Authenticity and Credibility of Scripture, and the Gen- 
eral and Special Principles of Interpretation, together with an analysis 
of each of the Books, including such a review of their date and author- 
ship as practically would be involved today in their critical considera- 
tion. Such method was due doubtless to the age in which it was pro- 
duced; so that we are not surprised to find, some forty years later, 
published by the Religious Tract Society, London, a book compiled by 
Joseph Angus, at that time President of Stepney College, which, with 
a better idea of its purpose, was styled “The Bible Handbook.” It 
covered very much the same ground as the work of Horne, but in a 
less diffusive and, consequently, much more usable way. It served its 
purpose so well that in 1860, six years after its first appearance, it was 
printed again in larger form and yet again in 1869, having in the mean- 
while been translated into French (1858). Still later, in 1883, it was 
brought out in this country (Fagan & Son, Philadelphia) with “ Exten- 
sive revisions, notes and an index to Scripture texts” by F. S. Hoyt, 
D. D., editor of the “ Western Christian Advocate.” 

With such a history it is not surprising that it should be felt worthy 
of another Edition, which appears under the enlarged title The Cyclo- 
pedic Handbook to the Bible, the former editions having been thor- 
oughly revised and the book in large part rewritten by Samuel G. 
Green, D. D., known for. his work in the fields of New Testament and 
Church History. The original form of the contents has been largely 
altered; but their characteristic as a general introduction to the Scrip- 
tures has been preserved. There are two Parts— Part I has to do 
with the Bible as a Book and treats of the general topics, Language, 
Canon, Text, Credentials, Claims, and Interpretation, including under 
the last point Geography, Chronology, Natural History and An- 
tiquities, and adding a chapter on the “ Study of the Scriptures in Rela- 
tion to Doctrine and to Life.” Part II has to do with the Books of the 
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Bible and carries out a historical criticism of the writings in both Test- 
aments. It is furnished with two useful Appendices —one giving a 
Comparative Chronology of the Scripture History with that of the 
Contemporary Nations; the other giving full lists of the Flora, Fauna, 
and Minerals of the Bible. Because of the rather discursive form of 
its contents it is compelled to add an alphabetical index ‘to its material. 
In short, the Book presents itself to us with a flavor of the olden time, 
and yet it would be doing it great injustice not to emphasize the fact 
that what it gives us is given with a scholarship that is aware of what 
has been discovered about the Bible in the half century since it first ap- 
peared. It is statedly traditional in its critical position, though not 
offensively so. It is naturally contracted in its form and is embar- 
rassed somewhat by the necessary restrictions to its discussions, but 
within its limfts it has not failed to place that which must be of real 
help to Bible students and readers today. (Revell, pp. xvi., 832. $2.00.) 
M. W. J. 

Another of the “Bible Class Primers”—this upon Ezekiel, written 
by Rev. W. Harvey-Jellie—edited by Principal Salmon, comes to 
hand without date. Everything is Stated with brevity and soberness. 
There is an Introduction showing the situation of Ezekiel’s times. 
The succeeding chapters are a running analysis of the book, with occa- 
sional interpretative comments. It is a helpful little guide for the be- 
ginning of one’s study. (Imported by Scribner, pp. 99. 20 cts. net.) 

Cc. Ss. B. 

Neither the English nor the Greek Testament gives the reader any idea 
of the chronological sequence of the writings which comprise its collection — 
and this is something of which it is well worth having an idea. Many 
attempts to remedy this have been made, one of which is before us in the 
Student’s Chronological New Testament, compiled by Professor Archibald 
T. Robertson of the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, 
Kentucky. It is based upon the text of the American Standard Revision, is 
furnished with a map of Palestine and one of the Journeys of Paul, and 
prefaces each book with a concise statement of such critical facts regarding 
it and its author as are generally accepted, followed by a brief outline of its 
contents. As the editor admits in the preface, the sequence of the New 
Testament books is not always an assured thing, so that he has not attempted 
in the uncertain cases anything more than the probable order. More than 
this, he has not departed from the ordinary English Bible plan in placing the 
Gospels and the Book of Acts before the Epistles, though confessedly 
they were produced later than most of them. His reason has been simply 
that these books, dealing as they do with facts that antedate the Epistles, 
should in spite of the sequence of their composition be read before the 
Epistles. In this plan, wisdom will doubtless be granted the Editor, though 
there are those who will question not so much why Hebrews should be 
placed after Jude and the Petrine Letters, but why, on general probabilities, 
II Peter should not be placed at the end of the list or omitted from‘it 
altogether. The book ought to be a useful help to the reader and the student 
of the Bible, and will doubtless find its way te many to whom it will be a 
revelation of new facts. (Revell, $1.00 net.) M. W. J. 
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The Outlines of the Synoptic Record is a presentation of the narrative 
of the first three Gospels in the light of the accepted results of Synoptic 
Criticism. It is a doubly authored book, coming from two English scholars, 
the Rev. Bernard Hugh Bosanquet, and Reginald A. Wenham, both of 
whom have contributed to the interpretative portion of the book, though the 
former is responsible for the major part of the exegesis, while the latter has 
written the opening Chapter, which furnishes the critical introduction to the 
rest. Of this critical introduction it is enough to say that it contains a clear 
and concise presentation of the Synoptic Problem, as stated and solved gen- 
erally by the scholarship of the present day, viz: the priority of Mark, as a 
narrative source for Matthew and Luke, and the presence in these two Gos- 
pels of an additional sayings-source, most likely not used by Mark. The 
historical credibility of the records is accepted in general, though the possi- 
bility of redaction in all three of .the Gospels and the actuality of it in 
Matthew and Luke is fully recognized. On this basis the narrative is taken 
up at the Annunciation and carried through to the post Resurrection events. 
It is a satisfaction to bear witness to the prevailing excellence of the inter- 
pretative insight which characterizes this part of the book. The suggestive- 
ness with which the record often is given and the frequent fine sense of the 
spiritual lessons involved are of real value. These marks are especially 
clear in the Chapter on the Parables (VIII) and in that on the Eschata- 
logical Teaching (XV), the former of which comes from the pen of Dr. 
Bosanquet and the latter from that of his collaborator. This exegetical 
excellence is accompanied by, and in some respects is due to, a freedom in 
the critical handling of the material which takes the narrative out of all 
straitjacket pressure and allows it free play in the disclosing of the truths. 

At the same time this excellence does not always come to full results. 
For example, in the admirable chapter on the Parables, where Jesus’ purpose 
in this newly introduced method of teaching is shown to be his desire to sift 
the elements among his hearers, there should have been, from the very 
recognition of this purpose, a better appreciation of the incident of the True 
Relatives, where the receptivity to Jesus’ teaching shown by the better ele- 
ment in the crowd already begins the sifting process. In fact, it is the dis- 
closure of this self-sifting among his hearers that gives the reason for Jesus’ 
adopting the sifting method of the Parable in his teaching. More serious 
than this is the failure to recognize the fundamental difference between the 
spirituality of Jesus’ message and mission and the ceremonial of the Scribes’ 
position and profession, as it discovers itself in the Healing of the Paralytic, 
where the opposition to Jesus’ ministry first appears. There results from 
this, almost inevitably, a failure to properly correlate and develop the grow- 
ing hostility which underlies all his ministry. 

On the critical side there should be pointed out the fact that the incidents 
which chronologically belong to the Last Journey to Jerusalem, as given by 
Luke, are to be determined, in the last analysis, by the element of the 
specific disciple instruction characteristic of this period of the ministry. As 
a consequence there is much which has been brought forward in time that 
should be aliowed to remain as Luke has placed it—e. g. x, I-24; xii,2-9, 
II, 12, 51-53; xvii, I-10; xviii, 28-30. These faults, however, have been 
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frankly pointed out, because the book is really too good to let them go 
unnoticed. (Longmans, pp. viii, 283. $1.70 net.) M. W. J. 


It was a wise choice that was made in the selection of Dr. F. C. Porter 
to write Vol. VIII of “The Messages of the Bible” series entitled The 
Messages of the Apocalyptic Writers. The class of readers for whom this 
series is chiefly intended needs to be most carefully instructed regarding the 
nature of the two Biblical Apocalypses, Daniel and The Revelation. Dr, 
Porter’s comprehensive and accurate scholarship, his well-balanced judg- 


ment and his skill and tact in presenting views which, though true and gen- . 


erally accepted among scholars, are not as yet commonly held, all combine to 
give this little book a high place among the works devoted to the Apocalyptic 
literature. The introductory discussion of the nature and significance of 
the Apocalyptic writings is especially worthy of a careful reading. In 
addition to Daniel and The Revelation to which most of the book is devoted, 
some of the more important uncanonical Apocalypses, particularly those 
attributed to Enoch and Ezra, come in for a brief discussion. (Scribner, 
pp. xxii, 367. $1.25 net.) E. E. N, 

Among the many books written for the purpose of making the Bible 
attractive and familiar to children, the Life of Christ for Children, by 
Florence Baillie Fitzpatrick, may be counted as one of the best. One of the 
praiseworthy features of this little book is the large number of illustrations 
selected with great discrimination from the works of celebrated artists. 
The Gospel stories are retold in simple language with their moral and spirit- 
ual lessons well set forth. (Westminster Press, pp. 170. 50 cts.) E. EN. 

One of the most important problems of Gospel interpretation is that of 
Jesus’ attitude toward the Old Testament. The views that have come to be 
very generally held among scholars have not as yet found acceptance on the 
part of the majority of Christians. A very thoughtful and quite thorough 
investigation of one phase of the problem is now at hand in C. S. Mac- 
farland’s Jesus and the Prophets. While neither in agreement with all the 
exegesis of the author, nor approving his too frequent resort to the short and 
easy method of mere assertion in the face of serious difficulties, we can 
commend the book as one worthy of careful reading and as specially fitted 
to serve as an introduction to the study of the weighty question with which 
it deals. (Putnam, pp. xiii, 249. $1.50.) E. EN. 


The author of The Lynching of Jesus evidently wrote with a two-fold 
purpose, viz: to set forth the legal aspects of the trial of Jesus, and to throw 
into bold relief the heinous crime of lynching in our own day and land. 
The line of argument is cogent, although there is no adequate critical sifting 
of the sources. Mr. Welford assumes that there is a broad ignorance and 
a general apathy concerning the grave injustice which Jesus suffered at the 
hands of his countrymen and the Roman authorities. This ignorance and 
apathy, however, is certainly not confined to this aspect of the life of our 
Lord. And we question the wisdom of seeking to arouse resentment and 
hatred toward those who nineteen hundred years ago put Him to death. 
That Jesus was illegally as well as unjustly condemned and executed is 
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universally recognized. Will it further the Gospel to characterize the 
action by a modern phrase associated with all that is revolting and brutal? 
“Father forgive them, for they know not what they do,” was his prayer, 
and should we not cultivate His spirit even toward His ruthless enemies? 
(Newport News, Va., pp. 105. 50 cts.) E. K. M. 


The second volume of Harnack’s Expansion of Christianity comes 
promptly to hand. It contains the remaining three chapters of Book III, 
and Book IV, which concludes the work. The subject of the latter is the 
spread of Christian religion, and the treatment is exhaustive. Our author 
first gives a series of quotations from the sources illustrative of the exten- 
sion of the Christian faith, and follows these with a brief critique of these 
sources. He then takes up the inward or vertical spread of Christianity 
among the various classes of society. The body of the book, which is con- 
tained in Chapter ITI, deals with the spread down to 325 A. D., and this is 
treated in three sections. First: the spread to Trajan; second, to the 
death of Marcus Aurelius; and third, to Nica. The whole treatment 
is masterly and exhaustive. We have previously spoken of the work as a 
whole, and need only add that the second volume is even more valuable than 
the first. There are two appendices, one on “ Christianity and Mithraism ” 
and the other on “ Results.” The work is likewise furnished with an excel- 
lent classified index. No student of early church history can afford to be 
without this invaluable work. (Putnam, pp. 488. $2.50.) E. K. M. 


The object of Modern Mysticism is apparent from the subtitle “The 
Covenants of the Spirit, their Scope and Limitations.” This is a series of 
divinity lectures delivered at Davidson College by Dr. J. B. Shearer, Pro- 
fessor in that institution. The questions considered are important and 
frequently recurring, questions which at the present time need special atten- 
tion. Five chapters are taken up with a study of the doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit, and six with what the author calls Modern Mysticism. According 
to his use of the words the modern mystics are those who claim that they 
have received extraordinary gifts of the Spirit. Some of these gifts men- 
tioned by the author are: The Second Blessing, Complete Sanctification, 
Faith Cure, and Personal Infallibility. These and other claims are taken up 
and the author attempts to refute them. He says that “the most popular form 
of this mysticism today is sometimes called Keswickism.” The attitude of 
the writer is shown in the following quotation: “It need hardly be said 
that it has been no uncommon thing for heresiarchs to exhibit the most 
wonderful enthusiasm, zeal and consecration, and even spirituality. This 
was pre-eminently true of the Pietists, the Quietists, the Plymouth Brethren 
and many others.” It may be said in general that the book is characterized 
by statements that are too sweeping. The distinction is not clearly drawn 
between movements which are the result of the work of the Spirit and 
those which come from fanaticism. Some parts of the discussion in which 
modern movements like faith cure and divine healing are considered, are 
very good. (Presb. Com. of Pub., pp. 116. 75 cts. net.) Cc. M. G. 
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Dr. Kerr has presented in The Blue Flag of the Covenanters a history 
of the sufferings and persecutions of the Scotch Covenanters. The story is 
told with much emphasis on the biographical element and is designed to 
instruct the younger Presbyterians in the trials of their spiritual ancestors, 
It is well fitted to accomplish this purpose and the young people who read 
this book cannot but be inspired by the heroism of the Scotch. To facilitate 
its use in the Sunday School or by the Covenanter Companies, there are 
questions on each chapter. (Presb. Com. of Pub., pp. 46. 75 cts.) ¢. M.«G 


The history of a college, especially of a college barely fifty years old, 
can hardly be expected to attract many readers outside the rather limited 
constituency of the institution. Dr. D. L. Leonard’s History of Carleton . 
College, however, makes a somewhat wider appeal for the reason that the 
author, as Rev. James W. Strong has pointed out in his introduction 
to the work,“ has not been content with simply setting forth the facts of 
college history, but has sought to find a philosophic basis for those facts, 
by connecting them closely all along with the history of Congregationalism 
in the state.” Dr. Leonard’s history will be found of permanent interest 
and value to all concerned in the religious history of the commonwealth 
of Minnesota. (Revell, pp. 421.) S. S. 


Opportunities in the Colonies and Cuba is a book which every American 
should read; for no citizen of this country should willingly permit himself 
to rest in ignorance respecting the actual condition of things in Cuba and 
our island possessions. It is a simple statement of facts gathered from 
sources so reliable that only the most captious or prejudiced readers could 
hesitate to accept them. It is to be earnestly hoped that this work and 
others like it may have a wide circulation. (Lewis, Scribner, pp. 360. 
$1.00.) Ss. Ss. 


The Blue Book of Missions, 1905, compiled by Dr. Henry Otis Dwight 
under the auspices of the Bureau of Missions, is an altogether capital piece 
of work. It aims to give in compactest shape the latest statistical and other 
information about the whole enterprise of Christian propaganda in all parts 
of the world. It includes descriptive details about all the lands and peoples 
and religions included in the scope of that gigantic enterprise, about the 
evangelistic and philanthropic and educational agencies now at work in an 
organized way, and about the tangible results achieved. To this it adds 
a large amount of careful comment and explanation at many points, and 
much miscellaneous information that is likely to be wanted either by the 
student of missions or by those who would communicate with missionary 
workers. Its material comes chiefly from the official reports of over a 
hundred societies, but is plainly put together by one familiar with many 
other sources. It bristles with names and figures, of course, some woven 
into a well-written narrative, some in elaborate tables. So far as we can see 
it is admirably done and should be of the greatest service to ministers and 
alert Christian workers and students. The only conspicuous lack is the 
omission of maps, a few of which, if only outlines, would enhance its prac- 
tical utility. (Funk & Wagnalls, pp. 242. $1.00 net, $1.10 by mail.) 

wW. S. P. 
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The systematic study of missions has been aided greatly by the publica- 
tion of an excellent series of text-books under the auspices of the Central 
Committee on the United Study of Missions. The volume published for use 
this year is entitled Christus Liberator, an outline study of Africa. ‘The 
writer is Miss Helen C. Parsons, editor of “ Woman’s Work.” An intro- 
duction by Sir Harry H. Johnson gives a brief view of the geographical and 
ethnographical characteristics of the continent. The first chapter of the 
book presents the Africa of today with special reference to slavery, paganism, 
Mohammedanism, and intemperance. The following five chapters take up 
the country according to the geographical divisions, giving an account of the 
missionary work done and in progress in each section. This book will be of 
great value to the thousands who have used earlier volumes in the series. 

(MacMillan, pp. viii, 309. 30 cts. net.) Cc. M. G. 


Since the Russo-Japanese War has terminated, few books could be more 
interesting — from a strictly prophetic point of view —than those written 
before the war began, by men who knew the Manchurian and Korean situa- 
tions at first hand and who ventured to give their opinions as to what the 
next few years would bring forth. 

Such a book is W. H. T. Whigham’s Manchuria and Korea, written in 
1903 and published just as the author was leaving for the seat of war, in 
fact before he had time to revise what he had written. 

The chapters comprise the results of journeys begun in 1901, which 
extended as far north as Kharbin in Manchuria, and included a somewhat 
extended visit to Seoul in Korea. The author, representing the London 
“Morning Post,” had ample opportunities for acquiring information, which 
he faithfully embraced and, being a man of broad views ow matters political 
and commercial, and of fair mind on the rather delicate question of Russian 
and British policies in the East, he has given us a book which was well worth 
reading when it was issued and whose failure to rightly forecast the events 
which have since taken place, is proof simply of the extraordinary character 
of these events. In fact it is the failure of the forecast which makes it the 
peculiarly interesting book it is. Its discussion of the Russian occupation of 
Manchuria and the Russian ambition towards Korea discloses in a fine way 
the general unconsciousness in which the political, as well as the 
journalistic world was at that time as to the existence of Japan as a deter- 
mining factor in the problem of the East. The great question, of course, is 
the question of Manchuria and there the writer has in mind but two alter- 
natives —the administration of the country by Russia or by England. As 
to Japan’s ability to drive the Russians out, to take Port Arthur, or even to 
invade the country with her troops —it is beyond imagination. “ One can- 
not seriously believe that Japan would ever invade Manchuria, unless, 
indeed, she be caught by the madness with which the gods first visit those 
whom they wish to destroy.” (p. 117.) 

The minor question is as to Korea. Here the author considers Japan 
has the possibility of action, but even here he considers that the success of 
her action depends upon the active co-operation of England. It is an in- 
structive book, making plain the wisdom of caution in foretelling events, un- 
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til the new chapter in the world’s history which is being opened up in Asia, 
is somewhat read and the facts which it presents are thoughtfully considered, 
(Imported by Scribner, pp. 245. Price $2.00 net.) M. W. J. 


In Thirty Years in Madagascar, Rev. T. T. Matthews of the Church 
Missionary Society gives an account of his life and labors. Five of the 
eighteen chapters are introductory and relate the history of Christian mis- 
sions in the island before 1870, in which year Mr. Matthews began his work. 
This early history is largely a story of persecution, and it reveals the fact 
that these Africans could die gladly for their faith. 

The author’s own experience is told plainly but in a very interesting way. 
His account reveals to us a whole-souled earnest man, deeply interested in 
the people for whom he was working and one who thoroughly enjoyed his 
work. The daily life and trials are set forth, and much information is inci- 
dentally given about the people and the country. The volume is illustrated 
with numerous illustrations from photographs. (Armstrong, pp. xi., 384. 
$1.75.) Cc. M.G 

Presumptiousness is the prime characteristic of A Layman’s sketch of 
The Church of Christ. The author is sure that “there must be something 
fundamentally wrong in the presentation of Christian truth.” He is 
properly troubled by the divisions and parties in Christendom, but hastily 
concludes that “they may all be wrong, but no two of them can be right.” 
“Two men cannot differ about any fact or truth and both be right; about 
any inspired command and obedience to it; about any divine ordinance and 
its observance; about officers under Christ and their duties, and both be 
right, any more than they can differ about the fact that the sun shines by day 
and the moon by night, and both be right.” The case is not so simple as 
our author supposes, and his illustration is unfortunate for his argument. 
The fact is the sun shines both by day and by night, and so does the moon. 
Sometimes the moon does not shine by night. Much depends upon the point 
of view, and no single statement contains all the truth. Of course our author 
assumes that “the Church was a unit” (When?), and he also assumes that 
“the Church of Christ is a complete organization divinely constituted, with- 
out any authority given to any man or set of men or ecclesiastical body 
to change any of its rites, its officers, or its ordinances.” We are wondering 
to what sect or denomination our author belongs. Does he believe in and 
practice immersion as the sole mode of baptism? If so, he escapes possibly 
one difficulty. Does he adhere to the Bishop? If so, he escapes another 
difficulty, but falls into a worse predicament. Does he “have all things in 
common?” Does he practice “feet-washing?” How about “the laying on of 
hands of the presbytery?” ; anointing with oil, etc.? One thing is very cer- 
tain: Human society and all institutions with which it has to do are con- 
stantly, though imperceptibly changing, and will continue to change to the 
end of time. Growth, development, is change, and this is the divine decree. 
It is simply impossible to go back to apostolic times, and it would be unwise 
if we could. We would encourage our author to continue his studies in the 
history of the early Christian church and to extend them down through 
the succeeding centuries. (Funk & Wagnalls, pp. 336. $1.00.) E. K. M. 
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That there is an essential difference between the idea of God in Islam 
and in Christanity is obvious to any one who takes the trouble to investigate 
the Moslem conception. Where precisely the difference lies is, however, 
another matter. Professedly preaching the same religion as true Judaism 
and true Christianity, Muhammad certainly was largely dependent on both. 
He took, but he modified and eliminated. Also, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, the Arab conception of God and the ideas of his narrow Semitic 
world colored everything. The recoil, too, from Arab mythologies, assign- 
ing children to God, drove him to a theistic monism. This is so strong that 
there are passages in the Qur’an which have been, and can be interpreted 
pantheistically. Yet the possibilities of this kind in the Christian Trinity 
were either unknown to him or did not appeal to him. Jesus became a 
prophet like others, but with some curious differences such as miraculous 
birth and the title of the Word of God. The Holy Ghost became merely 
a revealing angel; God immanent Muhammad could not understand. Hence 
the difference and the difficulty which Mr. S. M. Zwemer essays in his 
Moslem Doctrine of God. This is a really good examination of the char- 
acter, and attributes of God according to the Qur’an and the orthodox 
traditions. On it our only criticism would be that Mr. Zwemer mingles with 
this thesis another quite different one, the character of God in Islam in gen- 
eral. Thus he quotes Palgrave’s so often quoted attack, although Mu- 
hammad’s Allah may have been, probably was, very different. But a con- 
sideration of the doctrine of God in Islam would take a large volume and 
would require very wide reading. Between the Wahhabite conception and 
that in Persian mysticism almost any theologian might find congenial stand- 
ing ground. (Am. Tract Society, pp. 120. 50 cts.) D. B. M. 


A new work appears from the hand of Dr. S. J. Andrews—Man and the 
Incarnation. The discussion aims to show the mediatorial position of the 
Word and Son of God in the revelation of the Invisible God through the 
activities of Creation and Redemption. The Incarnation of the Son is 
eternally in the design of God. This Incarnation interprets the nature and 
meaning of matter in the permanent economy of the universe. Man emerges 
into being and takes his place in the world under that interpretation, now 
as natural, now as unnatural, now and finally supernatural. The essential 
positions of the book are the enduring validity of matter throughout all the 
being of the finite, created universe; and the enduring ministry of the Incar- 
nate Son in disclosing the meaning and relation of Creator and creature. 
The discussion culminates in a description of the headship of Christ at pres- 
ent in Heaven with its corollaries bearing upon the proper behavior of the 
church on earth. (Putnam, xxxi, 300. $1.50 net.) é& Sok 


It is not often that we receive from Episcopalians anything like a system- 
atic theology. They discuss portions of the theological universe with great 
learning and oftentimes with great power, but there is a great lack among 
them of the serious effort to co-ordinate the various portions of Christian 
doctrine into a system. All the more welcome, therefore, is the work of 
Professor Francis J. Hall, D. D., of the Western Theological Seminary in 
Chicago, Ill. His last volume entitled The Doctrine of God now in its 
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second edition, is published by the Young Churchman Company of Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin. The main part of it is confined to a treatment of “ Theol- 
ogy Proper,” and discusses with abundant learning and clearness such 
subjects as theism, anti-theistic theories, the divine nature, the attributes of 
God, the Trinity, etc. In all this there is much that is most satisfactory, 
even although it is stated with the succinctness and sometimes with the dry- 
ness of a text-book. Any young student who should go through it with an 
effort to consult the numerous authorities who are referred to on every 
page, would be richly rewarded for his labor. The disputable portions of 
this discussion mainly rest upon the assumptions contained in Part I, which 
is entitled “Introduction,” and it is into this that the non-Episcopalian 
theologian will look with most interest and with keenest scrutiny. For 
here he will find a characteristic statement by a high churchman of what he 
understands by the Science of Theology, the church’s dogmatic office, and 
the nature and function of Holy Scripture. He will find that Dr. Hall refers 
to his church continually as the Anglican Church, a title which strikes one 
curiously in the work of an American theologian; and one which is no real 
parallel to the name Catholic Church by which alone the Roman Church 
allows itself to be called, or even the name Greek Church by which Western- 
ers describe the great Orthodox Catholic Church of the East. The use of 
the name is, however, significant. It means, as we proceed with this intro- 
duction, that Dr. Hall plants himself firmly upon the doctrine of the church 
formulated by the tractarian movement in England. For him theology is, 
indeed, the Science of God and Things Divine, but it “assumes the Catho- 
lic Faith as its premise and governing principle.” If we ask exactly what 
the Catholic Faith means, we discover that it is to be found in physical 
science and anthropology so far as these throw light upon God and the moral 
and religious nature of man, but especially in revealed truth or the Catholic 
Faith. This is “contained in the sacred Scriptures, summed up in the 
creeds, and affirmed by the undisputed general councils.” It is from the 
creeds that the voice of the church is primarily heard, and these creeds are 
the Apostles’, Nicene, and Athanasian symbols. These “furnish the 
premises of Christian thought.” This idea is emphasized with utmost con- 
viction and clearness repeatedly. So much importance is attached to the 
definite declarations of the church that attention is given to the various ways 
in which the church has expressed its mind upon the essentials of the faith. 
Those which are known to be promulgated by the church everywhere and 
from the beginning are even in their verbal conciliar form a law to the con- 
science of the individual believer. And yet some are of supreme author- 
ity which have not been so formulated. “ Much that is necessary to be be- 
lieved has not been given dogmatic form in the ecumenical sphere; e. g., the 
doctrine of baptismal regeneration.” By what test we are to discover all 
that belongs to the latter class, Dr. Hall does not tell us, and the way is 
opened for the indefinite claims of doctrines which are neither defined by 
councils nor have been universally accepted by Christendom. Dr. Hall's 
chief difficulty has been to describe the nature of the authority which 
attaches to the Scriptures as compared with that which inheres in the in- 
definite body of truth promulgated by the church. At this point the lack of 
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a historical method produces acute difficulties which are not obliterated by 
the author’s patient and detailed statements regarding the Scriptures. He 
lays down the position familiar to those who have read in Anglican litera- 
ture and on which Newman laid such emphasis, that “it is the function of 
the church to teach, and of the Scripture to prove the faith.” Again he says, 
“That a Scripture is divinely inspired is made known to us primarily by 
the church.” And yet again, “ The Bible is not the source of truth in God’s 
kingdom, for the church’s possession of it is more ancient than the Bible 
and was derived by direct revelation.” These sentences, which undoubtedly 
contain truth in them, do not, however, represent the original relation of 
Scripture to the life of the church. Nothing is more important for our day 
than the right presentation of this matter, for our defense of the truth of 
Christianity as well as our exposition of its nature must depend ultimately 
on the view which we hold alike concerning the way in which the faith was 
created and the relation of that faith to the church and to the Scriptures 
respectively. It is the conviction of many of us that a class of writers on 
this subject whom Dr. Hall almost completely ignores, those namely who 
are not afraid of the word “ Protestant,’ have done most to trace the 
historical origin of the faith and to place the Bible and the church in their 
true relations to one another. 

On the main portion of the book not much need be said by way of criti- 
cism except this, that the theism and the Trinitarian doctrine here described 
cannot be finally defended today without a more clearly defined and con- 
sistently employed theory of knowledge. Nothing is more certain as the 
result of the philosophical labors of the last century than that we cannot 
convincingly deal with any doctrine of the metaphysical until we have a 
doctrine of the manner by which the metaphysical becomes known to us 
and its reality is ascertained by the human mind. Repeatedly in the course 
of Professor Hall’s exposition one feels the lack of this. It need not be 
added that the doctrine is evangelically sound, devoutly expressed, even 
although at times a scholastic method is somewhat rigidly employed. 
(Young Churchman Co., pp. ix, 106. $1.00 net.) W. D. M. 


There are many ways of describing and defending Christianity, and 
all kinds of books are needed to do this work for all kinds of people. If 
so be only that the work be done earnestly and in adaptation to definite 
needs, each worker deserves his welcome. Hence we welcome a little 
book called The Creed of Christ. It is written by Rev. Richard Venable 
Lancaster and is sent out by the Presbyterian Committee of Publication 
at Richmond, Va. It is written by a sturdy believer, a clear writer, and 
ardent student of the Bible. The mere scholar will of course wonder at 
some of the methods employed. He will note that there is no discrimina- 
tion between the way of using the Fourth Gospel and the other three. 
He will also wonder at some of the things which are said about the rela- 
tion of Jesus to the Scriptures. That most difficult and delicate subject 
is treated with great confidence and some exaggeration. To say, “No 
precept (of the O. T.) does he repeat” may be simply an oversight even 
in an author who knows his gospel so well, and who must remember 
Matthew 5:31-38. And yet that oversight is significant of the general 
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attitude of many of our most evangelical writers. It is true and a matter 
of great moment for our faith that Jesus does affirm the authority of the 
O. T. But it is the O. T. as interpreted and adapted by Himself and the 
Spirit of His gospel to the new age which He is founding. To see that 
doubtful fact and to accept it as the supreme fact in the relation of Jesus 
to the O. T., will hasten a most desirable agreement among men who 
ought not to be in different camps. The author writes thirteen’ chap- 
ters on “The Creed” and gives his expositions with eloquence, clear- 
ness and true unction. If literalism is occasionally carried too far, and 
if sometimes meanings are read into the word of Jesus which come from 
a later theological standpoint, these faults must not detract from the gen- 
eral and convincing picture which is given from his own teaching of the 
work of Jesus as the Saviour and Lord of our race. (Presbyterian Com- 
mittee of Publication, pp. 206. 60 cents.) W. D. M. 


The publishers, A. S. Barnes & Co., have projected “ The Right Life 
Series,” designed to offer ‘a series of small, easily read books intended 
to furnish material for settling the convictions of thoughtful people upon 
questions which are uppermost today. What are we to believe? What 
is the Right Life? What are we to think of the Bible today? What 
is the ethics of Business? How should religion be taught?—and the 
like.” the first of this series is The Right Life and How to Live It, 
by Henry A. Stimson, with introduction by Wm. H. Maxwell, city 
superintendent of schools, New York. The themes chosen are The 
Facts of Life, The Law of Life, The Moral Equipment, The Moral Ob- 
ligation, The Rules of the Game. The opening chapters state in very 
easy, familiar terms a philosophy of personality, environment, society, 
state, God. The closing chapters treat of sex, work, business, home, 
sport, animals, etc. The whole is very simple, very lucid, but also truly 
thoughtful, really earnest. Any honest reader, old or young, will enjoy 
the reading and find things falling into order and growing clear. The 
author has used his eyes amid current scenes; his thought has attended 
his eyes; and his pen has in a free, original way recorded his thought. 
The book is a good sign. May its readers multiply, and its kind increase. 
(A. S. Barnes & Co., xviii, 256. $1.20 net.) c. s. B. 


A quite unusual “Essay in. Morals” appears in C. Hanford Hender- 
son’s The Children of Good Fortune. He holds that morality is as normal 
and inclusive of all things human, as gravitation is of all things physical; 
thus he includes the conscious and the unconscious, the voluntary and 
the involuntary, deeply conscious that he is constructing a ‘truly over- 
whelming conclusion.” He holds that Right and Wrong are discerned 
only in results; advocating “an empirical morality,’ a morality whose 
prime test is “ efficiency’; whose “worth” is measured in happiness. 
He holds that this happiness or worth must be “at the same moment” 
undivided good fortune and social welfare. He holds that this morality 
or efficiency or worth must be passing continually under revising judg- 
ment. He holds the one cardinal virtue, the one that in reality contains 
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all the other major and minor virtues, is knowledge or wisdom, meaning 
“that cosmic attitude of mind which leads one to seek to know things 
as they are, and to make one’s thought and action partake of the same 
soundness and reality.” This knowledge he conceives to be “ compelling ” 
and so virtue: He believes in “habit” as a moral goal. 

This is the core of the book. It is curious to see how this empirical, 
almost mechanical view culminates, in the closing chapters, in an almost 
ideal exaltation of duty and freedom, as conceived and displayed by 
Jesus. It is this that makes the volume, as stated in the opening sen- 
tence of this note “unusual.” One wonders whether he really knows 
what he has done. If he really does, and can truly harmonize all his 
words, one would like to hear him make a careful explanation. For it 
involves nothing less than showing Physics and Ethics to be identical, 
or to put it another way, showing how there is “purpose” in “the move- 
ment of every single molecule” of the human organism. Probably he 
will hide behind his own sentence early in the book:— “The problem is 
too subtle for such thick wits to grasp.” But the question does persist : — 
Are the two wings of the book attached to the same bird? 

The whole study may be brought to a point upon this sentence in 
his chapter upon The Cardinal Virtues:— “Truth-telling is neither 
right nor wrong inherently, but depends for its character wholly upon 
results.” One would like to hear the author harmonize this sentence 
with the definition of “ Knowledge” cited earlier in this note. One falls 
to thinking of the anomalies of higher mathematics, so-called. And one 
falls to wondering again why men resort to writing books before weigh- 
ing the gravity of a negative, or discerning East from West. But all 
the same, this book is an unusually good one for a man to read and pon- 
der. (Houghton, Mifflin, pp. 405. $1.30 net.) C. 8.5 


For many years Professor George L. Raymond of Princeton Univer- 
sity has been indefatigable in careful studies of the problems of what 
may be called practicable esthetics, and in publishing his results. He 
has the advantage over most writers in this field that he brings to bear 
upon it an unusual combination of powers—an exceedingly alert, in- 
quisitive and versatile mind, a thoroughly developed artistic sympathy, 
combined with no meagre record of distinctly artistic experience and 
achievement, and last, but not least, the power to express himself 
in lucid and finished English. His books are brimful of earnest and 
penetrating discussion, abound in interesting, often brilliant ilustration, 
and are executed with charming enthusiasm. The series of his studies 
in his chosen field now includes seven volumes, some more comprehensive, 
some more special. That which he places first, Art in Theory, is now 
issued in a second edition, differing from the first edition in containing 
as an Introduction an address on the educational value of art studies and 
also two new Appendices on Plato’s and Aristotle’s esthetics respectively. 
These are useful supplements to a book whose general value has been 


recognized for more than ten years. (Putnam, pp. li, 286. $1.75.) 
W. S. P. 
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The series of handbooks known as “The Makers of British Art,” of 
which some seven volumes have appeared, is now increased by one on 
Gainsborough by A. E. Fletcher. This biography commends itself at 
once by its readableness. It is full of information not only about its 
immediate subject, but about the middle of the eighteenth century. The 
author digresses somewhat freely, but usually with interest and perti- 
nence. The whole first chapter, for example, is a case in point, with its 
spirited defense of Puritanism (to the ranks of which the painter be- 
loaged by descent) against the coramon charge of artistic Philistinism. 
As the story of the artist’s life is leisurely and easily told, a vivid and 
impressive picture is drawn of his personality, his career and his fertile 
and beautiful work. Much space is given to setting him in his place as 
the first of the good landscapists and*one of the most interesting of the 
portrait-painters. His style is extolled for its naturalness, its love of 
the picturesque and humble, its instinct for color and its almost incredible 
variety, and numerous examples are discussed at some length. The 
book is enriched with about twenty exceedingly satisfactory illustrations, 
several painstaking appendices, and an index. (Imported by Scribner. 
pp. xvi, 234. $1.20 net.) WwW. S. P. 


Few are the books along a line of fascinating interest for the preacher, 
namely: books of critical estimate of preaching in its great exponents. We 
therefore welcome this book on Modern Masters of Pulpit Discourse, as we 
have welcomed Dr. Brastow’s volume. Professor Wm. C. Wilkinson 
gathers papers of his which have appeared in the Homiletic Review into 
a volume “ Modern Masters of Pulpit Discourse.” Of course he considers 
Beecher, Spurgeon, Brooks, Storrs and Maclaren. He also includes 
Talmage, Newman, Liddon, Bersier, Finney, Felix, W. M. Taylor, John 
Hall, Broadus, Moody, Gunsaulus, Punshon, President Robinson. He adds 
studies of Jesus and Paul as preachers, and contributes eighteen sonnets 
on the eighteen preachers considered. As the preachers are of unequal 
eminence, so his estimates are of unequal merit. His most helpful and 
distinguishing contributions, however, are on the men of whom less has been 
written and yet his paper on Maclaren is perhaps the best and fullest in 
the list. His remarks upon Beecher are appreciative upon the whole, but 
rather captious. It is evident that a man’s type of theology has more than 
once in this volume affected the estimate of rhetorical and oratorical 
qualities. Minute criticisms of grammar and small points of style often 
have disproportioned expression. But on the other hand, Dr. Wilkinson 
has been of great service in discriminating praise. Every great preacher 
is not uniformly great, but is great despite certain things, to which we 
shut our eyes in criticism. The author has the courage of his convictions 
upon these vulnerable points. We sometimes feel that his strictures are 
the dictates of a teacher of budding homilists in the Seminary rather than 
the larger estimates of the power of recognized leaders. This feature, 
however, will make the book of the greater value to young preachers. The 
style of the book is clear, and facile. The variety of his exponents, the 
frankness of his criticisms, the appreciativeness of his judgment and the 
introductory notes, giving personal experiences as a hearer —all conspire 
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to make this book of exceptional interest to the pastor, and helpful and 
stimulating to the discerning auditor in the pew. (Funk & Wagnalls, 


pp. 526. $1.60.) A RM. 


We have many books on the church written by ministers, and de- 
signed for either scholars on the one hand, or ordinary congregations on 
the other—but the chief interest of a recent book, Christus in Ecclesia, is 
that it is written for an audience of lawyers in Lincoln’s Inn, by a D. C. L. 
of Oxford, who though a preacher is pre-eminently a scholar of the Civil 
Law. The book is in the form of sermons and its aim is to take certain 
things in the thought and observance of the Church, and interpret them 
in such a way that a body ot lawyers may apprehend them in the light 
of their own habit and thought. The author seems admirably fitted to 
do this from his evident breadth, fearlessness and scholarship, as well as 
from his deep convictions and opulent earnestness. He has wide historical 
scholarship, specific acquaintance with newest ranges of critical study in 
the Bible, power of appreciating views from which he often dissents, and 
the ability to come out of all this atmosphere with a clear, simple and con- 
structive position. ‘The book shows the power of presenting truth to 
men, accustomed to exact thinking, and confused by the “shop” 
talk of some niinisters. His ideas of the church, baptism, the Lord’s Sup- 
per, Apostolic Succession, etc., must be quite startling to. some High 
Church elements in England and remind us of Canon Henson. At the 
same time Rev. Hastings Rashdell has made one of the most sympathetic 
contributions we have read to the great value of the Oxford Movement. 
He has some addresses upon the Old and New Testaments which illus- 
trate how to present with fervency and practical power some of the newer 
aspects of Biblical study. ‘“ The Church’s Social Mission” is a discrim- 
inating paper. His thoughts in two addresses on “ Sunday” and “ Religious 
Character of the State” are also noteworthy. The twenty-five sermons 
cover a wide range of themes, especially pertinent to modern thinking. A 
book of unusual interest, and full of fresh suggestions for effective handling 
of present day topics for men is seen in this volume. (Imported Scribner, 


pp. 364. $1.50.) A. R. M. 

Gleanings from Dr. R. A. Torrey’s evangelistic work, gathered appar- 
ently from his campaign in Birmingham, England, have just appeared in a 
volume entitled Real Salvation. They betoken surely a preacher and 
worker of splendid power. Every word is keyed to the music of the Gospei 
of Salvation. The strains vary immensely; some are almost terrific but even 
they are also wonderfully mellowed by a thoroughly humane and brotherly 
solicitude, and brightened by a radiant good will. This volume is through- 
out a fine, though all too rare, example of an upright, downright and out- 
right handling of the actual morals of living men in the light of the naked 
glory of God’s righteousness and love. Every honest man must in honesty 
commend such preaching as the sterling thing, the work of a stalwart man, 
proclaimed in genuine brotherly love, and in supreme respect for God. 
One must fervently wish and pray that such like men might be laboring 
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thus everywhere and continually. The thought and thinking are always 
vigorous, masterly; the illustrations are ever present and finely illumina- 
ting; the courage is superb; the whole is arresting, convincing, arousing, 
inspiring. It is not surprising that wholesome results abound. There are 
deep, enduring reasons for Mr. Torrey’s success. He handles the great 
moral verities as Harnack said of Jesus, mit Ernst. (Revell, pp. 267. 
$1.00. ) c. Ss. B 


Dr. George Adam Smith is known to us chiefly as a Biblical scholar. He 
is not so widely known as a preacher. This volume will go far to give him 
place among the best preachers of the day. A volume of sermons, not a 
theologieal treatise, is his Forgiveness of Sins. Many in reading the title 
have anticipated a volume on the central truth of the New Testament by an 
eminent scholar of the Old Testament. The title, however, is only the 
theme of the first sermon. In the same way readers of his “ Modern Criti- 
cism and the Preaching of the Old Testament ” opened that book with anti- 
cipations of sermonic discussion of Old Testament themes in the light of 
critical study and found little on the specific title, but a general discussion of 
Old Testament critical questions. This is without doubt a notable volume 
of sermons and will rank with the best sermon material and method. Here 
will be found exemplified most of the canons of homiletic efficiency: tex- 
tual imagination, clearness of structure, deep insight into Scripture, fresh 
interpretation, the scholarly mind untrammeled by the workshop, the pas- 
toral touch, subtle analysis of human nature, and unusual force and 
beauty of style. What strikes us at once is that most of his themes are 
trom the New Testament; what strikes us next is the rich use he makes of 
his Old Testament knowledge along spiritual lines in interpreting practical 
Christian truth ; what strikes us again is that rarely does he discuss critical 
questions anywhere. You would never know that he was a professor by 
any intrusion of the chair into the pulpit—and yet close reading discloses 
frequent instances where his newer views of critical questions have enriched 
rather than hampered his spiritual aim. Esau is to him a person, though we 
see how he uses without abusing the tribal implications of the name. Again, 
we find in this eminent Old Testament critic a preacher of the most earnest 
evangelical truth. There is no indication that for him at least critical 
study has materially affected his fundamental doctrinal views, which are 
broadly conservative, in the best sense of the word. No chill of the spirit, 
no mere dogmatism of the scholar, no combativeness of critical views, no 
intrusion of “shop” have affected this deep yet simple and earnest preacher 
of the Gospel. Like the best Scotch and English preaching Dr. Smith is 
pre-eminently textual in his method. He approaches Maclaren in his fresh 
treatment of Scripture, and his wonderful insight into the deeper meaning of 
texts. He seldom even raises the question in one’s mind as to the perfect 
legitimacy either of the exegesis or of the structual warrant of the compo- 
nent parts in his textual outline of discussion. These are not ostensibly 
sermons to young men, but the sermons are suffused with the burden 
he feels for this part of his audience. Nearly all his themes are familiar 
ones; like Temptation, Prayer, Light, Hope, The Good Samaritan, Over- 
coming, and yet one is delighted and almost astonished at the originality 
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and fresh interpretation given to familiar texts and subjects. His ethical 
earnestness and his direct approach to the will give to his sermons that 
evangelistic note, of which Dr. Dawson is speaking. In fact, it would be 
hard to find a volume of sermons which better shows the blended art and 
spirit of the best modern sermon. (Armstrong, pp. 266. $1.25.) 

A. R. M. 


A More Excellent Way, by Wm. B. Clarke, covers much that is 
familiar in religious thought, some of it in a conventional way as to form 
and method, and with a quite uniform accord with the evangelical content of 
truth. The standpoint, however, from which the author discusses faith, 
love, incarnation, atonement, etc., is the standpoint of communion, spiritual 
fellowship, God’s sympathy with man, man’s sympathy with God. He is 
intent upon discussion of the great truths not so much to discover their 
distinct points of credibility, as to bring out clearly how they all foster 
the devout life, and conduce to what he means by communion, as literally 
“a life in common between souls.” He aims to disclose the spiritual 
values in the religious life by the fresh contact of Revealed Truth. The 
book is not strictly a theological treatise, nor is it a book of devotions 
only — but it has for its end a blending of the intellectual grasp of the 
great doctrines and a certain mystical use of them, as evidential of their 
fitness to make real and vital the development and deepening of the spirit- 
ual life. From this point of view the book both in method and content has 
many points of originality and certainly of helpfulness in Christian living. 
(Putnam. pp. 227. $1.25.) A. R. M. 

Robert E. Speer has a phenomenal hold upon young men. He knows 
the chords to strike. He knows how to set up high ideals of the devout 
life in a way to command the enthusiasm of youth, and the manly response 
to all heroic effort. He has put forth a book upon types of youthful 
achievement in the range of Christian motive and called it Young Men 
Who Overcame. He has taken fifteen real men, who “loved the highest 
and made duty first.” He aims to throw out, in their name, a challenge 
and a contradiction to those who think Christianity a weak and womanly 
thing, or a fine but impracticable thing, and as an appeal to the young men 
who may read his book to rise up and follow such men, as they rose up 
and followed Christ. Mr. Speer has a large following among college men 
in this country, and it is a tribute to him, as well as an idex of their own 
types of thought and emulation that college men today respond so quickly 
to such life stories as he tells in this book. The fifteen men he chooses are 
not all known to fame; most of them we have never heard of :— but in many 
walks of life Mr. Speer believes that such types may be found. A few of 
the names chosen are recalled by college men, such as Walter Camp and 
Horace Pitkin. Some are from the ranks of labor and business. All are 
notable for an overcoming faith, and stalwart integrity. In method the 
sketches not only reflect Mr. Speer’s own impressions of the men—but 
they are made to live in extracts from their own letters and diaries, and 
in the testimony of those who lived closest to them. To pastors wishing 
to get high ideals before their young people, this book itself put into a young 
man’s hand, or the use of the inspiring material from this book, would go 
far to make a deep impression. (Revell, pp. 229. $1.00.) A. R. M. 
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One of our pastors, Rev. B. Gwernydd Newton of Pittsburg, has con- 
ceived the idea of a book of memories and meditations upon The Ideal 
Mother. It is cast largely in terms of flowers and fragrance and sunshine 
and song. The memories appear to be affectionate reflections upon the 
beautiful life of a cherished mother. The meditations center around the 
persons and ministries of selected Bible women. This particular volume 
has to be characterized as very subjective, elusive, fanciful, though at the 
same time very suggestive. (Putnam, pp. 322. $1.75.) Cc: Sam 

The significance of Mr. Charles E. McKinley’s book on Educational 
Evangelism lies partly in the fact that it is from the point of view 
of an active and successful pastor. Most of the pedagogical books so far 
published have come from professors and specialists is psychology, and 
Sunday School workers. A certain doctrinaire element is found in them, 
and the objective in most cases has been reformation of the curriculum of 
the Bible school. The book before us is less provincial in its scope and 
aim; and presents the view of a man who regards his problem from points 
of view all along the line of the pastor’s function. He is endeavoring to 
regard the problem of the religious discipline of youth, and has in his 
mind nurture, education and evangelism; the home, the school, and es- 
pecially the church. He reaches views in essential harmony with the 
newer aspects of psychology — but he gives the impression that the conclu- 
sions are the result of actual experience with the young in parish minis- 
trations, and not the effect of only laboratory and questionaire devices. 
Hence his book will have greater weight with the more conservative public, 
and his suggestions will claim more than a theoretic basis. This volume 
has the advantage also, of being written in a readable style, with little 
technicality to disturb the easy apprehension of terms as yet not familiar 
to the casual reader. And yet he has brought into his apprehensible pages 
most of the tenable positions of a large collection of books which are often 
tedious and confusing reading. He makes clear the different stages of 
youth; shows the practical meaning, worth and limitation of the methods 
chiefly relied upon; nurture, indoctrination and revival —and then point 
out in the main body of his volume the reasons from human nature or 
rather youth nature, why an educational method conserves and supplements 
the domestic, the catechetical, and the evangelistic regimens. One of his 
most suggestive chapters is “ When Nurture Fails” and his chapter on the 
“School of Worship” contains the most timely contribution he has made 
to the subject. From his conception of the three stages of adolescence, he 
brings into view the fact that vital as the home is as trainer of youth, yet 
its main field must be the period before puberty, and he argues from the 
characteristics of youth and early manhood that the Sunday School and 


many well devised organizations besides, cannot reach youth as a well 


ordered and youth inspiring church service of worship. He is not attack- 
ing the Young People’s Societies, etc. —but he is exalting the church it- 
self in its established services, and he says some wholesome things about 
certain mechanical features of such attempts to win and hold young men 
in a period of independence and stress which demands a larger, higher, and 
less obvious mode of approach. This he finds in the worship of the 
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church, which has been so largely given over to the adult interests of a 
parish. Mr. McKinley does not favor as early an entrance into the church 
membership as some do: —in the interest he thinks of a fuller and more 
individual development of youth before such a step is taken. He grants 
many exceptions to this principle in special cases, but fears for the effect 
upon a hardier and more individual Christian expression which culminates 
rather than begins in formal institutional relations little apprehended by the 
younger members. This is a better balanced and more temperate book 
along these lines than is generally read: — but it shares to a considerable 
degree the almost dogmatic assurance of this school that the goal of right 
method is surely reached. He makes a strong case: and yet the truth is 
that most pastors do not find so clear and sharply defined stages of youth 
as some writers discover. If we could sharply analyze and catalogue the 
actual boys and girls before us, as we can theoretically, we should reach 
an easy and self regulating mechanism of education and evangelism both. 
Still the consensus of scholars and writers is tending to rectify the pro- 
crustean methods which ignore distinctions. Few books have presented 
these desired readjustments with such warm earnestness and well balanced 
perspective. We feel thankful for what he says of pastors’ classes, but we 
do not feel that he has given them the prominence he should in his discus- 
sion of the second cycle of adolescence. On the whole, for a pastor, cer- 
tainly this is the most readable and suggestive book he could purchase along 
these lines; nor could he find a more succinct and interesting survey of 
practical points, either of theory or method, than this book contains. We 
are glad to welcome the book and congratulate the author, who is a neigh- 
bor, in our own circle of Hartford churches. (Pilgrim Press, pp. 265. 
$1.00.) A. R. M. 


Designed to help leaders in Junior Endeavor work, Miss Ella N. Wood 
has taken the lessons for 1905, and indicated in a few pages to each lesson 
how the lesson may be suggestively treated by teachers. Pictures are 
abundantly used, stories suggested, questions hinted at and other data fur- 
nished, and the whole is entitled Junior Topics Outlined. This is a good 
book of its kind; but this kind of a book should not be needed by teachers 
able to command this kind of work. It is a good sample of the crutch 
abundantly offered to teachers today. Miss Wood has made a good book, 
but the more such books are multiplied, the more evident becomes the im- 
plication that such alphabetic books are really needed. A teacher of any 
originality would hardly need such a help; and any one who would have to 
rely upon it might reasonably be drafted into other forms of service. 
(United Society of Christian Endeavor, pp. 131. 50 cents.) A. R. M. 


In this little book Mr. Frank DeWitt Talmage has written five brief 
talks on the Christmas season, designed to supply application of the 
Nativity story to some of the duties of daily life. The thoughts are simple, 
such as children can readily understand, and use is made of some of the 
legends which have grown around the story. The book, however, is not en- 
tirely designed for addresses to children. In style, illustration, and general 
‘atmosphere, it is a sample of effective discourse to the child heart in all ages 
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of life, made no less so by its title, A Message to the Magicians. (Revell. 
pp. IOI. 50 cents.) A. R. M. 


Those who were fortunate enough to know Herbert K. Job in his stu- 
deit days are not at all surprised at the rank which he now takes as a 
scientist. While a seminary student he had already made marked attain- 
ments as a naturalist, and the years which have followed have added greatly 
to his experience. One evidence of this is in his recent book, Wild Wings. 
Mr. Job is a camera hunter and one of the most successful members of 
that rapidly increasing company. This book gives us some of the results 
of his hunting on the sea, along the shore and in the forest. The work 
is splendidly illustrated with photographs from life by the author. These 
photographs not only show the rare skill and patience of Mr. Job, but 
give us an insight into the life and habits of the birds. But the work is 
much more than a picture book. The text is written with clearness, 
modesty, and such directness that it holds one’s interest from beginning 
to end. At the same time the naturalist of long training and experience 
is everywhere evident. Such a book has a place on the table of every 
lover of nature. The growing demand for literature of this character is 
one of the most hopeful evidences that Americans are coming to an 
appreciation of what is worth while. Mr. Job is doing effective preaching 
through his bird studies, as well as from his pulpit in Kent. We are 
glad that he is a Hartford man, and hope that his next book is well on 
the way toward publication. (Houghton, Mifflin, pp. xxiv, 341. $3.00 net.) 

C. M. G. 


“ec 


Dr. George Smart tells us in the “ Apologia” to his Studies in Con- 
duct, which serves as preface, that “they spring from a sympathy with 
the Romantic Mood in literature. In philosophy their goal is Idealistic. 
In religion they deem Christ to be the master of those who know.” In 
both its definiteness and indefiniteness of statement the author here puts 
not inaptly the quality of his book before the reader. There is always a 
certain charm in books professedly “Confessional and elegiac.” There 
is to most persons a certain interest in watching the movement of a well 
freighted mind as it soliloquizes. Things that are curious and interesting 
come to view. Quaint side-lights cast unusual shadows on familiar 
thoughts and throw into a relief, often disproportionate, phases of truth 
not commonly noted. There is a certain graceful dalliance with truth 
that has charm and a certain value. The value is chiefly psychological and 
the charm is somewhat ephemeral; but both are there. Such a book is this. 
Almost anything that a well-stored mind has greatly enjoyed writing 
will find those to enjoy its reading. As a leisurely, fastidiously phrased, 
commentary on life from its primal environment in nature to its final 
realization in immortality this book has interest. (Pilgrim Press, pp. 165. 
75 cts. net.) A. L. G. 





